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FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE, 


ON CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 
(Continued from ps296.) 

I before observed, that a complete enumeration of all the of- 
tices, which the members of the church sustained, must be col- 
lected from several partial catalogues. From these, I think it 
evident that the ordinary and occasional officers of the church 
were four, which are stated in the 169th page. 

As no systematic and full account of them can be found in 
any one place, no inference can be drawn in favour of. any par- 
ticular views, from the position of these officers in any of the 
scripture catalogues. But in the examination and comparison 
of all the accounts, in connexion with the practice of the apos- 
tles, and the instructions of Paul, we come fairly and conclu- 
sively to the conviction, that pastors and lay elders are invested 
with the government of the church. 

To support this doctrine I further introduce Rom. xii. 6—8: 
“ Whether prophecy, let us prophesy according to the proportion 
of faith; or ministry, let us wait on our ministering: or he that 
teacheth, on teaching ; ; or he that exhorteth, on exhortation: he 
that giveth, let him do it with simplicity; he that ruleth, with 
diligence; he that sheweth mercy, with cheerfulness.” ' 

‘¢ He that ruleth, with diligence,” is a sentence which con- 
veys the idea of a distinct class of officers, who are invested 
with authority and power to rule in the church. The primary 
signification of xeo:sameves, rendered “ ruleth,” is to place in au- 
thority, as a ruler. Whatever interpretation, therefore, may be 
-given of the other officers in this account, “ he that ruleth,” is 
evidently a distinct officer. And the apostle must, I think, on 
the soundest principles of exegesis, intend lay elders. The cha- 
racter of their administration favours this conclusion. They 


are to rule, év ersdy, with diligence. The original signifies care- 
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fulness, attention, discretion. To rule with diligence, is to 
watch over the principles, and practice of members, admonish 
those who are ready to halt, and censure those who backslide. 
Unless rulers, in this connexion, are distinct from the other offi- 
cers of the church, Paul uses language calculated to produce 
uncertainty and confusion. 

Prophesying, belonged to one class of extraordinary officers, 
under the gospel, which were temporary. 

“ Or ministry, let us wait on our ministering.” Ministering 

is a translation of dvexeviay, and leads us to the office of deacons, 
who were to pay particular attention to the poor, and relieve 
their wants from the funds of the church. Deacons were the 
first ordinary officers appointed in the church, and here they are 
the first mentioned, though no stress is to be laid on their loca- 
tion among other officers. 
_ “He that teacheth, on teaching.” Asducxeria signifies doc- 
trine. The doctrines of the gospel were to be taught. By 
teachers, in this catalogue, pastors seem to be intended, who 
were to teach gospel doctrines authoritatively. Here is a se- 
cond order of officers that was to be perpetual. 

“¢ He that exhorteth, on exhortation.” Though pastors both 

taught and preached, yet there appears to have been a subordi- 

nate class of teachers, whose office was simply to teach young 
converts the first principles of religion. These needed much 
instruction, and exhortation to be diligent students of the word, 
and to remain steadfast in their profession of Christianity. 

The word rendered exhortation signifies also to comfort. To 
teach the first elements of the Christian religion to young con- 
verts, to exhort and comfort them, may well be combined. They 
needed much of this kind of teaching, and much exhortation and 
consolation, in the persecutions and tribulations of that period. 
Here is a third class of officers, who were occasional, and to be 
employed to assist pastors as circumstances required. 

“He that giveth,” and “ he that sheweth mercy,” do not ap- 
pear to belong to any particular class of officers. To give and 
to show mercy were duties incumbent upon all the members of 
the church without discrimination. 

In this catalogue there are found deacons, pastors, and lay 
rulers, prophets and occasional teachers. 

To establish the doctrine of lay rulers, I adduce 1 Cor. xii. 
28. Here are expressly mentioned “ apostles, prophets, teach- 
ers, miracles, gifts of healing, helps, governments, diversities of 
tongues,” These, said Paul, “ God hath set in the church,” 
for her edification, and comfort. Some of these were extraor- 
dinary, and to be of short duration; others were ordinary, and 
to be permanent. “ Miracles, gifts of healing, and diversities 

of tongues,” are évidently abstract terms, used instead of the 
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concrete, which was a very common mode of speech among the 
Hebrews. By the terms here used we are to understand per- 
sons who had the power of performing miracles, healing obsti- 
nate and inveterate diseases, and speaking different languages 
with which they were before unacquainted. 

“ Helps and governments,” are also abstract terms, evidently 
intended to designate a particular class of helpers and of govern- 
ors. Paul uses the same phraseology in regard to civil magis- 
trates. ‘ Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers.” 
By powers he intends magistrates who were invested with civil 
authority. For, those persons, who were possessed of this au- 
thority he expressly calls rulers. Rom. xiii. 1,3. Hence it is 
obvious that powers are abstract terms, to be taken for rulers, 
And so by helps are intended helpers. In a large sense all 
Christians are helpers, and in various ways afford each other as- 
sistance. But helps, in this connexion, must be taken for a 
special class of men. And I have no doubt that the apostle in- 
tended deacons, whose special and appropriate office was to re- 
lieve the indigent from the common funds of the church. Seven 
men were, by the direction of the apostles, chosen for this ex- 
press purpose. ‘They were to serve tables, not sacramental ta- 
bles, but to distribute, from the common stock, to the necessities 
of the poor. In this service they were helps both to the church 
and to the apostles. They relieved the indigent, and afforded 
the apostles more leisure for their own peculiar functions. And 
these men have generally been considered as sustaining the 
name of deacons. 

By governments, we are, unquestionably, to understand go- 
vernors, or rulers. Peter speaks of some who “ despise govern- 
ment,” that is, the men who administer the government. And 
by governments, Paul evidently intended those to whom the ad- 
ministration of the government of the church was committed. 
And these rulers are manifestly a class distinct from teachers, 
prophets and apostles, or language has no meaning. 

The apostles bore rule in the church, and so did those teach- 
ers who preached authoritatively. ‘The apostles, though extra- 
ordinary officers, and possessed of extraordinary powers, or- 
dained deacons as helpers to themselves, and to the church. 
And the ordinary pastors needed the same kind of helpers. 
And, as in the multitude of counsellors there is safety, so pas- 
tors needed lay elders to assist them in the government of the 
church. 

And hence I conclude, that, on the soundest principles of in- 
terpretation, by teachers, must be understood, in this place, pas- 
tors; by helps, deacons; and by governments, lay ruling elders. 

Thus it appears to my mind, after mature investigation, that 
in some of the fullest accounts of the officers of the church, 
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pastors, ruling lay elders, and deacons, are recognised. In 
some accounts one order, and in others, two orders are discover- 
ed. In Philippians i. 1, we read of “ bishops and deacons.” If 
there were ruling lay elders, it may be asked, why did Paul 
omit to mention them? I answer, that, from this omission, we 
can no more conclude, that there were no lay elders in the Phi- 
lippian church, than we can argue, that there were no deacons 
in the Ephesian church, because, in chap. iv. v. 11, Paul omits 
to mention them among other officers. | 

Paul left Titus in Crete to “ ordain elders in every city.” 
These elders are called bishops. Now, because deacons are not 
here mentioned, can we conclude there were none of this order 
in the churches of Crete? We may just as fairly deny that there 
were deacons in these churches, because they are not mention- 
ed, as to deny that there were lay elders in Philippi, because 
the mention of them is omitted. 

On the whole, it appears manifest from analogy, from the 
government of the Jewish church, and from several passages in 
the New Testament, that there were appointed in the church 
ruling lay elders, as distinct from those who preach the gospel 
and administer the sacraments ; and that the government of the 
church, was not designed to be committed to the whole body of 
her members, nor to ministers alone, but to pastors, and lay 
elders selected for that purpose. 

But it is necessary to examine several passages which are 
produced to support a different form of government. 

In some churches, all the male and female members, and in 
others, all the male members of adult age, sit in judgment upon 
cases of an ecclesiastical nature. In support of their form of 
government, the well known passage is produced with no small 
degree of triumph, “ If he neglect to hear them, tell it unto the 
church.” Matt. xvii. 17. This passage is unhappily chosen to 
support the doctrine that cases for judgment should be laid be- 
fore all the members of the church. It will, properly under- 
stood, establish the form of government for which I contend. 
Christ expressly declares that the kingdom of God, or visible 
church, includes infants. Luke xviii. 15,16. Infants, there- 
fore, must be excluded, when we “tell it unto the church,” as 
they are incapable of sitting in judgment. 

Women are members of the church. But they are neither 
permitted to speak, nor exercise any authority in the church. 
Some imagine they may act as rulers, though they are not al- 
lowed to preach. But the imagination is erroneous. 

Said Paul, “ I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp autho- 
rity over the man, but to be in silence.” 1 Tim. ii. 12. 


Teaching and ruling are here connected, and both are for- 
bidden. | 
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The expression “to usurp authority over the man,” consists of 
but two words in the original, adéevres dvdgog. Addevrsiv signifies 
to usurp jurisdiction over any one. But, with the genitive, it 
signifies a person’s offering himself as a leader or ruler, Auésvresy 
is here connected with the genitive, and is therefore properly 
rendered, “ I suffer not a woman to offer herself as a leader or 
ruler over the man.” 

And as there is no article before edges, it may be translated 
man, indefinitely, and taken in its utmost latitude to include all 
men. If, therefore, women exercise any authority over men, 
in the church, it is usurped authority, and prohibited by the 
apostle. But Paul speaks, perhaps, more expressly to this 
point: “Let your women keep silence in the churches, for 
it is not permitted unto them to speak; but they are commanded 
to be under obedience.” 1 Cor. xiv. 34. If they are to be in 
subjection in the churches, they cannot exercise any authority 
as rulers. ‘They cannot sit in judgment, nor speak, nor vote, 
on any case that comes before the church. 

Women must, therefore, be excluded from exercising any 
rule, when a matter is to be “ told to the church.” In the most 
of churches a majority are women, and of course a majority of 
her members must be excluded when a cause, for adjudication, 
is laid before the church, as Christ directs. 

This passage then does not countenance a congregational 
form of government, more than a presbyterian, nor so much, as 
I shall make appear. , 

If the minister and elders do not properly constitute the 
church, neither do the male members. Neither are the male 
and female members properly the church without their infant 
children. And I believe the ministers of religion, alone, are 
never called the church in the scriptures. To tell a matter to 
the church, therefore, is not to tell it to ministers as the sole 
judges. 

But the rulers of the church are called the church. And 


_ therefore a case may be told to the church, when laid, for con- 


sideration, before those who are appointed to be her rulers. 

It is common to say a man is condemned by Azs country, 
when he is condemned by a court, authorized by the constitu- 
tion of his country. In such a case we speak, by a very com- 
mon figure, of the community, instead of its officers. In the 
same sense we are to understand the passage under examina- 
tion. “Tell it to the church;” i.e. lay the subject of com- 
plaint before the proper officers of the church, for judgment, 
and not before the whole congregation. That Christ could not 
intend all the members of the church is evident, because there 
was then no church government in existence but that of the 
Jews. Christ himself was a member of that church, and sub- 
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mitted to her laws. No congregational form of government 
had ever been known in the church of God. And hence we 
cannot suppose the disciples would have understood any thing 
else, by ‘ telling it to the church,” than laying the subject be- 
fore the rulers of the church, who were appointed to decide in 
all cases of controversy. And it is evident that these rulers are 
repeatedly called the congregation, or church, of the Lord, in 
the Old Testament. The congregation and church are inter- 
changeable terms, or in other words they are precisely the same 
thing. The congregation of the Lord, under the former dis- 
pensation of mercy, was the same body as the church of God, 
under the present dispensation. 

The rulers were called the congregation, because they repre- 
sented the congregation. Moses commanded the Levites, 
*‘ Gather unto me ail the elders of your tribes, and your officers, 
that I may speak these words in thetr ears—and Moses spake 
an the ears of all the congregation of Israel.” Deut. xxxi. 28, 
30. Here the elders and officers, and the latter seem exegetical 
of the former, are evidently called all the congregation of Is- 
racl. These rulers were assembled to receive the address of 
Moses. And having delivered his address to them, it is said, 
that he spake in the ears of all the congregation, or church, of 
Israel. He spake to none except their rulers, and they are called 
all the congregation, because they represented all the congrega- 
tion. And this seems to be the general, if not universal, sense 
of the expression, which so often occurs, that Moses spake te 
all, or in the ears of all, the congregation, what the Lord com- 
manded. I cite one instance out of many :— 

*¢ Speak ye unto all the congregation of Israel.”” Exod. xii. 5. 
By all the congregation, we must understand the elders, as re- 
presentatives of all the congregation, as it is evident from the 
21st verse: “‘Then Moses called’’—not all the individuals of 
the Israelites, but—“ for all the elders of Israel.” So that to 
speak unto all the elders, is what was intended by speaking to 
all the congregation. ‘ They shall take to them every man a_ 
lamb, according to the house of their fathers, a lamb for an 
house.” v. 3. ‘ And the whole assembly of the congregation 
of Israel shall kill it.” v. 6. The Passover was to be observed 
in the individual families, and these, collectively considered, 
are called “the whole assembly of the congregation of Israel. » 
It is hence evident, that all the elders are called all the congre- 
gation, and all the individual houses, the whole assembly of the 
congregation. All the elders are called all the congregation, 
because they represented all the congregation. So, to “ tell it 
to the church,”’ is to tell it to the elders as her representatives. 

It cannot be supposed that the whole church assembled to re- 
ceive a message from Moses on any occasion. According to 
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the census, recorded in Numbers, there were among the Is- 

raelites 603,550, above 20 years of age, that were able to go 
forth to war. If to this number we add five to one for females, 
males under twenty, and old men unfit for war, and 60,000, for 
the tribe of Levi, not included in the above uminats the whole 
congregation of ‘Tsrael will amount to three millions, seventy- 
seven thousand, seven hundred and fifty. Now, was it possible 
for this vast number to assemble together so as to hear Moses? 
The fact is, their rulers assembled to hear the word of the Lord 
from Moses, and they are called the congregation, because they 
represented the congregation. In the same sense we are to un- 
‘derstand our Lord when he says “tell it to the church;” 1. e 
tell it to the rulers of the church, who represent and govern the 
church. No other just interpretation, I believe, can be given 
of this passage. J. F. 


(To be continued.) 


OCP In the last No. page 296, line 7th: instead of “ who are not of the house- 
hold of faith,’? read “who are of the household of faith.” 
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LECTURES ON BIBLICAL HISTORY. 
NO. XII. 


«And it came to pass after these things, that God did tempt Abraham, and 
said unto him, Abraham. And he said, Behold, here Iam. And he said, Take 
now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land 
of Moriah; and offer him there for a burnt-offering upon one of the mountains 
which I will tell thee of.’—Gn. xxii. 1, 2. 


Faith, which is essential to true religion, is proved and de- 
veloped by trials. ‘The trials which Abraham sustained, and 
the manner in which he behaved under them, enable us to un- 
derstand, in some measure, why he is called, by way of emi- 
nence, “the friend of God, and the father of the faithful.” He 
was distinguished, pretty uniformly, by an unshaken confidence 
in the divine testimony, and an unhesitating submission to the 
will of God. His faith had been frequently put to the test ; 
but never in a manner so severe and extraordinary as in the 
instance now before us. Isaac was a child of prayer, and of 
_ great promise; and to part with him, in the ordinary way, 
would have been a heavy affliction. But that the father should 
be required to despatch his beloved son with his own hand, was 
a trial altogether without a parallel. Here was a case in which 
the divine promises and command seemed to interfere, and to 
be utterly inconsistent with one another; yet Abraham was 
promptly obedient to the heavenly mandate, assured that God 
would maintain his truth, and, in due time, display the wisdom 
and equity of the command. 

This, however, is a difficult passage of scripture. It has not 
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only been excepted to by infidel writers, but many pious people 
have been at a loss to know. how to reconcile it to the benignity 
of the Creator, and the rectitude of his government. The com- 
mand is so repugnant to our-feelings, and appears, at first view, 
to be of so bad a tendency, that one is tempted to ask, was not 
the patriarch under a mistake in believing that it came from. 
God! may it not have been the suggestion of some malignant 
spirit, and have been intended to seduce Abraham into the per- 
petration of a deed, which would bring reproach upon him and 
his religion? In reply to this objection, which is indeed very 
plausible, we would remark, that it impeaches not only the cha- 
racter of Abraham, but that of Moses, the sacred historian. 
Supposing the patriarch to have been deceived in this matter, 

how came Moses to record the deception, and present it to us, 
and to all the world, as an express and peremptory injunction 
of Jehovah? If you say that Abraham was deceived, you give 
up the authenticity of the Pentateuch, and admit that the writer 
of the first five books in the Bible was not only an uninspired 
man, but a man very deficient either in honesty or discernment. 
Nor is this all; the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews is in- 
volved in the same condemnation: for, among the triumphs of 
faith which he mentions in the eleventh chapter of his letter, 
this is noticed with unqualified approbation: ‘ By faith Abra- 
ham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac; and he that had re- 
ceived the promises offered up his only begotten son.” That 
Abraham was fully convinced that the command was from God, 
is evident from the promptitude with which he proceeded to 
execute it. If it be asked, how he could know assuredly that 
God required this sacrifice at his hand, we answer, by an ex- 
plicit manifestation of the divine will, such as impelled him, 
first, to leave “* Ur of the Chaldees,” and, afterwards, to go forth 
from Haran of Mesopotamia. God condescended, on several 
occasions, to make himself known to him in a very special man- 
ner. He did this in various modes ; as, by symbols of his pre- 
sence, by an audible voice, and by the ministry of angels. He 
had entered into solemn covenant with him, as the father of all 
them that believe, and as the representative of the visible church. 

And Abraham, as an evidence of his acquiescence in this cove- _ 
nant, submitted to circumcision ; a painful rite—a rite which a 
sober man, at his advanced age, cannot be supposed to have ac- 
cepted for himself and his numerous family, without a full and 
deliberate conviction that it was ordained of God for a wise and. 
holy purpose. And, after all this, is it credible that the “ high 
father of many nations” would be left to-follow the suggestion 
of a lying and malignant spirit; and that too, in a matter of so 
much moment as the life of Isaac, the heir according to pro- 
mise, in whom the holy seed, the church, was to be continued, 
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and in whose family the ordinances of religion were to be main- 
tained till the coming of Messiah? It is not credible. But, not 
to detain you longer on this point, the result proved that 
Abraham was not deceived. Had he been instigated by Satan, 
to sacrifice his son, the deed would have been accomplished; 
for they who so far yield to temptation, as to make arrange- 
ments to comply with it, seldom stop short of the ultimate de- 
sign of the tempter. But Isaac was not actually slain: the end 
being answered which God intended, Abraham’s hand is ar- 
rested bv a voice from heaven; a voice not of reproof, but of 
commendation: * Lay not thine hand upon the lad, neither do 
thou any thing unto him.” Why? Not because thou hast been 
deceived, and art following the instigations of the devil; but, be- 
cause, ** now I know that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not 
withheld thy son, thine on/y son from me.” N ow, if Abraham 
was convinced that this command proceeded from the Lord, it 
was Clearly his duty to obey it, however grievous it might 'be 
to flesh and blood. The known will of the Creator is and ought 
to be law to the intelligent creature. Faith does not make void 
this law; genuine faith invariably yields obedience and submis- 
sion. These are its proper effects, and where these are wanting, 
the existence of the principle is, at least, questionable. 

But, it may still be alleged that, though God is to be obeyed 
in all cases, and in some instances contrary to those tender feel- 
ings which are connatural to us, yet, as he always acts accord- 
ing to the eternal rules of reason, he can neither act himself, nor 
require his creatures to act in a manner contradictory to those 
rules. ‘ And as the slaying of a child is an obvious violation 
of the law of nature, which obliges a parent to cherish and pro- 
tect his offspring, would it not be impugning the character of 
the Divine Being, to suppose that he ever issued such a com- 
mand as that now in question?” This is placing the difficulty in 
a strong point of light: let us see whether it be not capable of a 
rational and satisfactory solution. 

That God acts, uniformly, on principles of the most perfect 
rectitude is indubitable; that he can neither do, nor command 
others to do a wrong thing, is also indubitable. But then it 
should be recollected that the rules which regulate his conduct 
have a bearing on the whole universe, and are deduced from the 
infinite relations which his works and designs have to one ano- 
ther, and to the ultimate good of his kingdom, considered as 
one immense and entire whole. Now we cannot comprehend 
these vast relations of things, and, therefore, we cannot deter- 
mine, in any given case, what would be right, or what would be 
wrong in the divine government, because that is conducted: on 
principles of which we can form no adequate conception. “ As the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than 
Vou. Il.—Presb. Mag. 2X 
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your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts, saith the 
Lord.” 

Even on the supposition that God had intended that Abra- 
ham should take away his son’s life, there would have been no 
injustice in the command. The Author and Giver of life has 
a right to resume it, at what time, and by whatever means he 
sees fit. So that had the injunction been actually executed, we 
must have acknowledged it to have been wise, just, and good ; 
because a divine command necessarily implies wisdom, justice, 
and goodness, though we may be unable to discern the reasons 
upon which it is founded. But did not this intentional sacrifice 
of Isaac give countenance to the practice, which is known to 
have obtained among some pagan nations, of offering human 
victims to propitiate their gods? Had the sacrifice been actually 
made there would have been some force in this objection; but 
as the fatal blow was arrested by the same divine authority that 
ordered it to be inflicted, the effect of the whole affair, as nar- 
rated by Moses, would, ‘in our view, be to discountenance the 
practice to which the objection refers: Isaac is spared, and a ram 
of the Lord’s own providing is offered in his stead. And this, 
most obviously and impressively, intimated that the God of 
Abraham delighted not in human blood; that he approved of 
inferior victims, and designed that these should serve as types 
and shadows till the fulness of time, when the true Lams or 
Gop should appear in the flesh, and shed his blood as the great 
and inestimable sacrifice which cleanseth from all sin. 

As Isaac must have attained nearly, if not quite, to the age 
of manhood when this transaction took place, it is naturally 
asked why he made no resistance, but quietly submitted to be 
bound and laid on the altar? The only way in which we can ac- 
count for this is, by supposing that he was an eminently pious 
youth; that he was satisfactorily informed that God required 
him to submit, and that he was endued with the devoted hero- 
ism of the martyrs; many of whom, even under the Jewish 
economy, as a testimony of their love of truth and duty, “ were 
stoned, sawn asunder, and tortured; not accepting deliverance, 
that they might inherit a joyful resurrection.” Josephus, the 
Jewish historian, taking his materials from the glosses of the 
rabbis, tells us, that Abraham made a pathetic speech to his son, 
on the occasion, exhorting him to constancy and submission to 
the decree of heeven; to which Isaac attended, says he, with a 
composure and resignation worthy the son of such a father. 
And upon this account of their mutual behaviour, (whether true 
or fictitious, we pretend not to determine,) Gregory Nazyanzen, 
an eloquent father of the Greek church, makes the following im- 
pressive remark; “all the strength of reluctant love could not 
withhold the father’s hand; and all the terror of a violent disso- 
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lution could not tempt the son to move for his own preserva- 
tion. Which of the two, shall we say, deserves the precedence 
in our wonder and veneration? For there seems to have been 
a religious emulation or contest between them, which should 
most remarkably signalize himself; the father in loving God 
more than his own child, and the son in the love of duty above 
his own life.” 

Whatever of truth may be in these representations, both fa- 
ther and son seem to have acted under a strong sense of duty, 
with a reverential regard to the authority, and a single eye to 
the glory of Jehovah. That Abraham expected his beloved 
Isaac would be restored to life, after he should have sacrificed 


him in obedience to the divine command, seems highly proba- 


ble; not only from his remark to the young men that accompa- 
nied them to the foot of the mountain, “ abide ye here with the 
ass, and I and the lad will go yonder and worship, and come 
again to you,” but from an observation of Paul, in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, xi. 19, “ accounting that God was able to raise 
him up, even from the dead; from whence, also, he received 
him in a figure.” And this hope would be not a little consola- 
tory to them both in yielding a compliance with the painful duty 
to which they were now called, the one actively, and the othet 
passively. | 

Having thus endeavoured to remove the principal objections, 
to which, at first view, this passage of sacred writ seems liable, 
let us try to ascertain the end, or useful purpose, which was de- 
signed to be answered by the wonderful transaction therein 
recorded. 

The end to be answered, we suppose, was two-fold: First, 
to afford to the church, and to all who should read the sacred 
story, an illustrious exemplification of the nature and energy of 
a true faith in God; secondly, to furnish, in the virtual sacrifice 
of Isaac, a type, or symbolical adumbration of our blessed 
Lord’s voluntary sufferings and death. 

In the first place, this command was designed to prove Abra- 
ham’s faith, and to afford an exemplification of the amazing 
power of that divine principle. “God,” it is said, “ did tempt 
Abraham.” To tempt, is a phrase used in scripture in two 
senses; its most common meaning is, to suggest evil thoughts, 
or instigate to wicked actions. In this sense, it is never applied 
to the Divine Being. ‘“ Let no man say, when he is tempted, I 
am tempted of God; for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither 


. tempteth he any man,” James i. 13. The other acceptation, in 
* which the phrase is used, is to prove, or try a person or thing 


by experiment. In this sense it is frequently applied to God, 
in his conduct towards mankind. And thus, he tempted, proved, 
or treed Abraham; not for his own satisfaction, for he knew 
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what was in his heart, and how he would acquit himself in this 
trying juncture ; but to make his example the more useful, “ that 
the trial of his faith, being much more precious than of gold, 

that perisheth, might be found, or noticed, unto praise, and 
honour, and glory;” that all future generations, reading the 
history of his faith and obedience, might glorify God in him, 
and look on his example as a shining light, placed by the hand 
of Providence, in the firmament of the church, to guide and 
animate other believers, in the intricate and arduous paths of 
duty through which they may be called to pass. As God chose 
to honour Abraham, by giving him the title of the father of the 
faithful, it was proper that the genuineness of his faith should 
be thoroughly tried ; and it was tried in a way which proved it 
to be a divine principle. “Take now thy son, thine only son 
Isaac, whom thou /ovest, and get thee into the land of Moriah, 

and offer him there for a burnt-offering, on one of the mountains 
which I will teil thee of.” It is scarcely possible to conceive of 
a more trying case. The ligaments that bind the child to the pa- 
rent’s heart, are inexpressibly tender and endearing. We find it 
no small trial to part with one of our children, even by an ordinary 
sickness and death; if it be an only child we are apt to be utterly 
overwhelmed and inconsolable ; the affliction whitens the father’s 
head, and opens the fountain of the mother’s tears. But in the 
case of Abraham it was an only son; a son of religious desire ; 
a son given in an extraordinary way, and in consequence of 
divine promise. Nor was this all; he was a son with whose life 
and offspring the growth and prosperity of the visible church 
were, by God’s own covenant, intimately connected. The pa- 
triarch might have demurred against the command, saying, not 
so, Lord, for then what shall become of thy promise? How will 
he be a father of many nations, when he is cut off from life? 

Especially might he have declined the office of priest, when it 
had been determined that his beloved Isaac was to be the vic- 
tim. But no, he was obedient, not staggering at the command 
through unbelief. Nor is the ‘painful service to be performed 
instantly ; the mountain lies at the distance of some two or three 
days journey. Here was time for deliberation ; the awful scene 
was continually in his mind’s eye from the announcement of the 
decree till the third day, when the destined mount showed its 
summit above the line of the horizon. Still the faithful patri- 
arch proceeds submissive. At the foot of Moriah, the servants 
are ordered to remain till this mysterious act of worship i is per- 
formed. The altar is prepared, the wood is laid in order; and 
now a dialogue ensues between the father and the son, which, 

for natural simplicity and affectionate tenderness, stands unri- 
valled and alone. “ My father! here am Imy son; behold the 
fire and the wood! but where is the lamb for a burnt-offering ? 
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My son, God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt-offering!” 
What mutual kindness! What meekness! What loyalty to the 
King of heaven and earth! But we forbear to darken counsel, 
by words without knowledge. Any attempt to give an adequate 
description of this interview, would be like an idle effort to give 
fragrance to the rose, or colouring to the rainbow. 

God did provide himself a lamb; it is offered; Isaac is restored, 
in a figure, to the enraptured father. The hand of the Lord is 
acknowledged, and, as a memorial of this marvellous interposi- 
tion, the mountain is called Jehovah-Jireh; i. €. “ In the mount 
of the Lord it shall be seen.” Walk, my hearers, in the steps 
of faithful Abraham, and you will find that the Lord will pro- 
vide for you, and make all his providences harmonize with his 
promises. “Then shall ye know the design of the mysterious 
ways and dispensations of Divine Providence, if ye follow on to 
know the Lord.” See to it that ye possess the faith of God’s 
elect; so “shall your light afflictions, which are but for a mo- 
ment, work out for you a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory.” | 

inally, from the typical action, which we have been contem- 
plating, let us turn our thoughts, with devout admiration and 
adoring thankfulness, to that Great Sacrifice through which we 
have the forgiveness of sins, and the hope of life everlasting. 
Christ, the only begotten Son of thr Most Hien, died volun- 
tarily, “the Fust for the unjust, that he might bring us to God:” 
and now a voice from the excellent glory is heard, saying, “ de- 
liver from going down to the pit; I have found a ransom.” 
Let us believe the infallible Oracle, and we shall realize the 
blessedness of him whose God is the Lord. “ Behold the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world!” 


W.N. 


RB 
FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE, 


AN ADDRESS TO THE LOVERS OF THE WORLD. 
‘‘ For the fashion of this world passeth away.”—1 Cor. vii. 31. 


How inconsiderable are most of the pursuits which men eagerly 
follow ? Of how little vaiue are the things to which worldly men 
give all their hearts? Riches and honours are like the wind, 
which roars at a distance, blows round for an hour, passes by, 
and returnsno more. And how soon the time comes when the 


_rich man can no more glory in his riches, when the strong man 


cannot boast of his strength, when the proud man cannot rejoice 
in his pride, and when the men of office, the rulers of their fel- 


low men, have no more authority than the lowliest of their 
subjects. 
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Surely these things seem as though designed by the Almighty 


to withdraw men from an evil purpose, and to hide pride from 
man’ (Job xxxiil. 17). Soon the period will come to each of 
us, when all the conditions in which we have been placed in 
our journey of life will seem of very little moment, except 
those conditions which have a connexion with the gospel of 
Christ. The time will soon come when we shall think the time 
which we have spent in prayer and in meditating upon the di- 
vine character and works, and which we have spent in sitting 
as learners to this word of divine revelation, preached and read, 

and in aiding the disciples of the Lord-Jesus, the best portion 
of our life; it will seem the portion of the passing fashion 
of this world, which we have improved for the world that is to 
come. And how little time has this been with any of us? How 
much of our time, when the whole is so short, has run to waste, 
whilst we have been regardless of our end? So teach us, O 
Lord, to number our days, that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom. 

‘“‘ For the fashion of this world passes away.” 

But while this world is so changing, unstable, and disappoint- 
ing, the Christian's world, the world of his hopes, the world for 
which he lives, is as durable as this world is changing and un- 
satisfactory. 

For, whoso doeth the will of God abideth for ever (1 John 
11,17). The Christian’s world is pure and holy; it is satisfac- 
tory in the enjoyment and affords pleasure in the retrospect; 
and more than this, its fashion is eternal. Nothing occurs to 
the Christian, not even at death, to change the nature of his 
hopes, or to alter the character of his desires. The friends he 
loved on earth he will love in heaven. 

And his love to them there shall be free from all imperfec- 
tion ; free from all alloy of sin. ‘The pleasure which he longed 
for on earth he shall enjoy in heaven. The temptations which 
he feared on earth, he shall there forever escape. There he has 
got away from trouble, because he is there out of the way of 
sin. He is beyond the very appearance of danger. He has not 
merely rest in his soul, but his soul is at rest in heaven. His 
Redeemer, Jesus Christ, is immutable, the same yesterday to- 
day and forever; and every thing connected with his kingdom 
is permanent and secure. Yes, when this world in its last great 
change, shall pass away ; and the heavens, or the surrounding 
atmosphere, shall melt with fervent heat, and the earth, and the 
works that are therein, shall be burnt up, then, yes then! not 
one jot or one tittle of the word or promises of God shall fail the 
Christian ; but it shall then appear that righteousness is the gir- 
dle of Jehovah’s loins, and faithfulness the girdle of his reins. 
The Christian is, therefore, secure for time and for eternity. 
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His world never changes ; its fashion abides and does not pass 
away. He is secure, for his trust is in the Rock of ages, and no- 
thing can move him from his standing. What shall we then 
say to these things? The scripture itself answers in the 8th of 
Rom. 31st, &c.: If God be for us, who can be against us: 
He that spared not his own Son but delivered him up for us all, 
how shall he not with him also freely give us all things? 

Who ?—it is a question of holy triumph,—who shall lay any 
thing to the charge of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth, 
who is he that condemneth? It is Christ that died, yea rather, 
that is risen again; who is even at the right hand of God, who 
also maketh intercession for us. 

Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribu- 
lation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or sword? Nay, in all these things, we are more than con- 
querors through him that loved us. For I am persuaded that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Contrasting, therefore, this world, which passeth away, with 
the Christian’s which endures forever, in which he lives and re- 
joices wit!iout end ; who but must feel the importance of making 
a right choice, and renouncing this world in the love of it; for 
if we love the world, the love of the Father is not in us, 1 John 
ii. 15. While, if in obedience to the gospel, we act faith in the 
Lord Jesus, and thus rise above the world, and set our affec- 
tions on things above, we shall become inheritors of that better 
world, of which it is characteristic that it is incorruptible, unde- 
filed and fadeth not away, 1 Pet. i. 4. | 

But if this do not win you, O ye lovers of the world, and 
lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God ; if this view of the 
Christian’s world, the fashion of which is eternal, where holi- 
ness and happiness never pass away, fail to attract, to allure, 
and to persuade—if it fail to lead to a right choice and to right 
conduct, I will open another view, I will present another pros- 
pect, and endeavour to exhibit the state and the future world of 
them that know not God and obey not the gospel of Christ. And 
I do this, O reader, that I may, by the divine blessing, alarm 
the impenitent in their fancied, and treacherous, and false secu- 
rity; that I may wake them out of the sleep of sin, and show 
them their danger whilst they are prisoners of hope; I mean 


-your good, O bear with me, for I cannot bear to neglect to 


warn you, and see your ruin. O Lord, make effectual the words 
of this address. Here then, ye lovers of the world, let me re- 
move the curtain which hides futurity from you; let me open 
the world of the damned, and look ye therein; see and mark well 
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its fashion, for it too is eternal. And what is this fashion? It 
is a fashion of hatred to God, to Christ, and to holiness; it is 
a fashion of separation from happiness by the irrevocable sen- 
tence of the Almighty Judge ; it is a separation from happiness 
by an impassable gulf, and it has anguish inexpressible, without 
the least intermission or mitigation ; it it a fashion of suffering 
more than language can describe, or mind can conceive, and 
ever existing to suffer more. O this word forever! Mercy’s 
door is shut—Misery’s gate is wide open, and the torments of 
hell encompass the sufferer. Justice, outraged, has closed him 
in the prison of the damned, and within him gnaws the worm 
which never dies, and without him burns the fire which shall 
never be quenched. 

Eternity is stamped on his misery; it is everlasting punish- 
ment into which he goes, not voluntarily, but by constraint; and 
the fashion of his world never! no never! passes away. Eter- 
nity is fixed to his character and his state. 

He put afar off the evil day, but it hath overtaken him. He 
had a day of grace, but he hath sinned it away. He heard the 
gospel preached, but he did not repent. He neglected duty, 
hated prayer, and loved sinning; and the long arrear of sin’s 
wages is now, and shail be for ever given him. O how changed 
his condition, from that ever-varying scene in this world, where, 
under a dispensation of mercy, against prayer, against preaching, 
against providences, against the warnings of his own conscience, 
and the strivings of the Holy Spirit, he pushed his way as though 
clothed in mail, or wearing leviathan’s rind; he filled up the 
measure of his sins, fitted for perdition, and died. 

The Son of God reveals his state, when bv sinning he has 
lost his soul. In hell!—ah! my readers, what is hell? It is the 
Lord’s prison for his enemies:—and who are prisoners there ? 
The devil and his angels, and sinners of mankind who live un- 
godly and die impenitent! In hell he lifted up his eyes being in 
torments; thither he has gone—not that he sought this place, 
but he loved and follewed the way to it; not that he loved this 
punishment, but he loved sinning, of which this punishment is 
the wages. He is now the everlasting victim of inflexible and 
punitive justice. Mercy, too long abused, no more intreats to 
spare him a little longer ; but unites with justice, acqulesces in 
his doom, and bids cut him down. From this awful prison, 
from these torments of the damned, from this eternal hell, the 
thread of life is,all that separates every one of you who are not 
born of the Holy Spirit, and united to Christ by a living faith. 
By this brittle thread of a most precarious life, you, O sinners, 
hang suspended over everlasting burnings! And are your eyes 
closed ? And do you sleep on and feel secure? Do you never 
look downward and behold that fiery pit, which, without bottom, 
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yawns beneath you? Do you never look upward to that glori- 


ous heaven, the gate of which, on golden hinges turning, is wide — 


open to receive the repenting sinner, who seeks admission 
through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ? If you have néver done 
it before, do itnow. You are yeton mercy’s shore; you still have 
the Bible to read, and you hear the gospel trumpet sound. O 
look to Christ and be not faithless but believing; fix your eye 
on Calvary’s rugged hill; behold yon bloody tree! Whom do 
you there see? Behold Christ the anointed of God, to be the 


Saviour of sinners, as your atoning priest, himself the sacrifice. _ 
Hear him pray, “ Father forgive them ; for they know not what 


they do.” Behold him bow his head and give up the ghost. 


And do you never hope your sins were there? that he bore them © 


in his body on the tree? 

Hard is that heart, that can think of this without emotion; 
dead, buried in sin, is that soul which can muse thereon and. 
have no feeling. And does your heart never relent, O sinner! 
Does it never melt within you, that you have pierced the Lord 
Jesus so deep, and continued to do it so long? O sinners, sin- 
ners! let me plead with you. This is your friend—he is your 
best friend. 

% For you he left the courts above, 
For you he felt redeeming love, 


For you he bore accursed death ! 
O live to him your every breath. 


Yes, let me plead with you; by your capacity for happiness ; 
by your need of salvation; by the forbearance of God; by the 
love of Jesus; by the horrors of damnation; by the glories of 
heaven, promised through Christ to repenting smners. Let me 
plead with. Give yourself, O sinner! to Jesus; he is worthy, 
he is willing, O give yourself to him ; you must do it or perish ; 
you must do it heartily; you must do it unreservedly. Youcannot 
serve God and mammon, Jesus and the world. I conjure you 
to repent. I have, as God has enabled me, set before you life 
and death; salvation and damnation! I conjure you to choose 
which you will take, and whom you will serve; I conjure you 
that you turn to God and live; that you repent and believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and you shall be saved. But if you do 
not repent of your sins, and with your heart believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, you shall perish. They are his words that I give 
you; if you believe not on him you shall be damned. And it 
is no slight thing to be damned of. God and his Christ. It is 
no slight thing to be cast into outer darkness, where there is 

weeping and gnashing of teeth. | 

But, perhaps, some of you, my readers, are thinking, I do not 
believe all this; I’ll risk it; I am not ready to be religious yet ; 
a little more time for the world; I do not think that I shall die 
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soon, and any time before I die; Pilrisk it. Risk it if you 
dare. Itis arisk indeed. In the snare of the devil you are 
carried captive by him at his will, And when your day of 
grace is past, and you are shut up in the prison of hell, re- 
member this address—remember the writer now warns you not 
to presume on life and continue im sin. 

You will risk it, will you? Think again. Whom are you 
setting at defiance? Have you an arm to contend with the Al- 
mighty ? Have you a voice, that you can thunder like him? Pen- 
sioner on his bounty—tenant at his will, did he but let thee 
go, life’s thread would break, and destruction, eternal destruc- 
tion, be the portion of thy soul. Therefore, to-day;after so long 
a time, even to-day hear his voice and harden not your heart. 
But turn ye, turn ye; why will you die? 

Isaac REED: 


ESSAY ON FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


« And these shall go away into everlasting punishment.”—Martr. xxv. 46. 


Truth is in order to holiness; and holiness the path to glory 
and to God. In a revelation, therefore, designed tc save man- 
kind from their sins, we may expect to find a just and true ex- 
hibition of the character of God, and the principles of his gov- 
ernment. We may expect also a plain discovery of his will, and 
the nature of the obedience he requires, as well as of the way of 
escape from sin and ruin. Our Lord Jesus Christ has made 
these discoveries. ‘This chapter contains a clear and most so- 
lemn account of the eternal consequences of the course of action 
pursued in the present life. The closing verse declares the sen-. 
tence of the last day to be a fixed and irreversible doom. This 
is one doctrine which the great Prophet of the church employed 
his strongest eloquence to enforce. It is the object which he 
placed in the front*ground of revelation, that it might strike 
every heart and awaken every conscience. 

The words at the head of these remarks are the more inter- 
esting, as they are the words of our Judge, as they contain an 
account of the fate that awaits a large proportion of the human 
race, and because we are compelled by all the rules of just in- 
' terpretation to understand them literally: “ These shall go away 
into everlasting punishment.” | 

Punishment, in general, signifies pain or suffering, or som 
natural evil inflicted on one who has sinned. All just punish- 
ments imply that the suffering party has broken a righteous. law, 
and therefore deserves to suffer. The measure or degree of suf- 
fering must be in exact proportion to the evil committed : as, 
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for example, life for life. The malicious destruction of a fellow 
creature’s life forfeits that of the murderer. 

There are three principal ends designed in the infliction of 
punishment : 

The first, where the offender may be reclaimed by means of 
correction, and prevented from repeating the offence. Of this 
kind were many of the calamities brought upon the nation of 
Israel. The sufferings of the saints on earth are sent for the 
same end, that they may work the peaceable fruits of righteous- — 
ness. In such corrections, God assumes the gracious part of 
a father, who afflicteth not willingl y but for our profit, “ that we 
may be ‘partakers of his holiness.” “Though he cause grief, 
yet will he have compassion, according to the multitude of his 
mercies.” 

A second design of punishing, is to deter others from sin, by 
showing the evil of the crime in its painful consequences. God 
in his providence has shown many dreadful examples of the evil 
of sin. Sin is never indulged without being attended with some 
pain, or the forfeiture of some blessing, even in the present 
world. To continue only in a state of sin, without the grosser 
crimes of the wicked, will debar the sinner of that noblest hap- 
piness of the soul, communion with God through the Mediator. 
But the more open and atrocious vices are attended in a thou- 
sand instances with striking tokens of the divine anger: “ For 
the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodli- 
ness and unrighteousness of men,” more especially of those 
“ who hold the truth in unrighteousness.” No man Is ignorant 
of the curse which the Almighty has attached to intemperance 
and other sensuality. Poverty, disease, disgrace, and death, are 
the temporal penalties which the votaries of vice are daily suf- 
fering for “the pleasures of sin.” But if we could witness the 
secret racks and horrors of conscience, the regrets, the fears 
and tormenting conflicts of appetite and passion, that most sin- 
ners endure in a course of wickedness, we should see enough 
to establish it as a general maxim, that “the way of transgres- 
sors is hard.” 

A third end proposed, in the infliction of punsbilenent, is to 
satisfy the claims of law and justice. Men that are not blinded 
by error, or hardened in sin, universally allow that the punish- 
ment of a transgressor is a claim due to the majesty of the laws; 
and that nothing but suffering will answer that claim. And it 
is a leading maxim in the government of God. By his law it 
- was as great an iniquity in Israel to let the wicked escape the 
sword of justice, as to oppress and injure the innocent. It is 
one of the most sacred attributes of his government, that he 
‘will by no means clear the guilty.” This was terribly mani- 
“fested in the destruction of the house of Saul. While his de: 
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scendants were suffered to live, famine raged in the land; nor 
was the wrath of God appeased, or the judgment removed, till 
David had executed upon that bloody race the vengeance writ- 
ten. From the scriptures it abundantly appears that God ex- 
tends the operation of this principle to the eternal state. In 
that world, as well as on earth, sin bears the brand of Jehovah’s 
frown, and justice exacts the debt of suffering due to the violated 
majesty of the law. 

The words before us are taken from the plainest revelation 
the scriptures contain, respecting the final trials and destinies of 
mankind. Our Lord carries our views across the remaining 
ages of time to the end of all things, and places man before the 
bar of his God. The scene opens with the descent of the Son 
of Man to the place of judgment. The hosts of the Lord are 
despatched to gather all nations before the throne. The Judge 
classes the human race, not by tribes and kindreds, not by em- 
pires or generations, but according as every man’s work shall 
have been. Then, upon the fullest evidence, the final judgment 
is pronounced. 

Respecting the nature of the punishment endured by the ene- 
mies of God in that world, our principal informations are drawn 
from his word. Ona subject so pregnant with all that is awful 
and interesting to man, it were madness to reason without that 
guide. Future miseries are painted by the Spirit of God in 
every form of horror .that the mind of man can conceive or 
grasp. Ponder such descriptions as these: “ The wicked shall 
be punished with everlasting destruction from the presence of 
the Lord.” . They are described as “cast into a bottomless 
pit,” whence “ the smoke of their torment ascendeth up for ever 
and ever.” ‘They are described as dwelling in “outer dark- 
ness, ‘“‘ the mists of darkness,” and “ blackness of darkness” —— 
“there is weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth.” Their 
habitation is a “ lake of fire and brimstone,” “ a furnace of fire,” 
“where their worm dieth not and their fire is not quenched.” 
How far these dismal images accord substantially with the real 
objects of the eternal world, is not a question for human reason to 
decide, or even to discuss. But our Lord has collected into 
one sentence enough to strike curiosity dumb, and to sink ever 
passion in breathless amazement. To them on his left hand 
the King shall say, “ Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlast- 
ing fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” 

In that sentence there are three ingredients, which, when 
mingled together, form a misery far beyond our utmost stretch 
of thought. ‘ Depart from me,” On earth “ the captive exile 
hastencth to be loosed,” that he may terminate his banishment 
and regain the lost blessings of his native land: but the soul 
banished from heaven begins a term of exile that runs paralleP 
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with the ages of eternity. It is a banishment from God, the 
centre of hope, the source of life, the fountain of felicity ; it is 
a captivity cheered by no ray of blessed expectation glimmer- 
ing through the gloom of futurity. , The sinner leaves all that 
can render his being supportable, and takes with him nothing 
but sin, and the curse, and a capacity to suffer. He is done for- 
ever with hope and joy, with saints and angels, with the city, 
the temple, and the ark of God. 

Again, he departs to “fire.” ‘The most terrible torments of 
which the body is capable, are those produced by fire. The 
soul of man when reunited to the body, after the resurrection, 
will possess a capacity for suffering proportioned to her know- 
ledge, and proportioned to her guilt; otherwise the justice of 
God would be robbed of its claims. ‘This capacity will be all 
filled with the fire of his wrath. It has been made a question 
whether material fire, like that which glows in the sun and ani- 
mates nature, will burn in hell. But shall a creature posting to 
eternal retribution amuse himself with such inquiries? Let. 
him inquire rather how he shall “ escape the damnation of hell.” 
Our Judge will be the Lord God omnipotent. His resources 
are equal to his power. ’ | 

The place of torment is the same prepared of old for the devil 
and his angels. The condemned of Adam’s race are consigned 
to the same region, and the same punishment as the great de- 
stroyer. Their companions, therefore, will be fellow sinners 
and fellow sufferers, If any wo can aggravate the terror of the . 
“wrath of God, poured without mixture into the cup of his in- 
dignation,” it will be this: All the refuse of the fallen creation 
will be gathered into one community, the society of hell, the 
community of the damned. As the cup of divine wrath goes 
round, blasphemy and mutual reproach, with all the endless 
workings of hatred and despair, will swell the tide of wo for- 
ever and ever! For 

It will be “ everlasting punishment.” Eternity will add des- 
peration to the loss of happiness. It is the poison that inflames 
every stroke froin the arrows of the Almighty; it will clothe 
hell with its heaviest gloom ; it will render the society of fellow . 
eriminals seven-fold more insupportable. ‘Time is nothing, but 
as it relates to temporal beings; it is nothing to man but as it 
stands connected with the affairs of time, and their conse- 
quences in eternity. So eternity would be nothing to man, 
were it not for “everlasting punishment,” or “life eternal.” 
But when we view eternity as the duration of the deathless spi- 
rit of man; when we contemplate endless ages as the measure 
which the living God assigns to the heaven of the saint and the 
sinner’s hell; reason is engulfed, and imagination shrinks back 
in terror from the awful idea! Yet, overwhelming as it is, we 
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must rally reason and arrest imagination. We must come to 
the word of God and receive his testimony, and in the simpli- 
city of faith adore and tremble. 

There are many grounds of proof that the Son of God in- 
tended here, a punishment strictly and absolutely without end. 

1. The scriptures, on this point as on every other, preserve 
the clearest harmony. In the prophecy of Daniel, where the 
resurrection of the dead is foretold, a portion of our race are 
described as rising “ to shame and everlasting contempt.” The 
New Testament abounds with declarations to the same effect. 
A great and impassable gulf is represented as opening between 
the blessed and the cursed in eternity. Of the latter it is said, 
‘the smoke of their torment ascendeth up forever and ever :’ 
** Their worm dieth not and their fire is not quenched :” “ He 
that believeth not the Son of God shail not see life, but the wrath 
of God abideth on him:” The wicked are to “be punished with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord:” It is 
* everlasting fire,” “ everlasting punishment.” Here we find 
no limitation or reserve which leaves the least gleam of hope 
that the condemned will ever see an end or any mitigation of 
their woes. On the contrary, the strength of the Greek lan- 
guage is exhausted in borrowing terms for that eternity. In 
the original, the same word describes the duration of heaven 
and the duration of hell; the happiness of the saints and the 
miseries of the wicked; “ These shall go away into everlasting 
punishment, but the righteous into life eternal.” This explains 
the sentence passed by our betrayed Lord on Judas the traitor: 
“ It had been good for that man if he had not been born.” 

2dly, Justice has a claim on the enemies of God, that nothing 
short of eternal pains can answer. Infinite dishonour is levelled 
at his throne by the sin of man; a punishment, therefore, in 
some respect infinite, is the only redress that Justice will accept. 
But a creature cannot sustain a misery infinite in degree ; there- 
fore, it is made infinite by its eternal duration. | 

Sdly, Consider the tnchangeable nature of sin. A sin once 
committed is a sin forever; it will eternally remain true that 
Adam fell—that you and [ have sinned. Millions of ages will 
roll on without abating the intrinsic evil of our sins. Sin is not — 
wiped off the soul, nor blotted from the book of God’s remem- 
brance, by the lapse of duration; nor can it be diminished by 
the offender’s sufferings—nor does punishment in itself tend in 
the least to cure the creature’s enmity. Hence, we have the 
fullest evidence that future misery cannot from its nature di- 
minish. For if it is righteous in our Judge to consign his ene- 
mies to the place of torment, it will forever remain as righteous 
to keep up the fires of his wrath ; and if the enmity of the wicked 
shall in that world break out in actual hostility against the 
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Great Supreme, the same wrath may justly increase the horrors 
of their doom in proportion. 

. The fourth and last argument we offer, is the veracity of God. 
This is the rock that gives stability to the believer’s hope. But 
let the impenitent sinner remember, that it is this same rock 
which will lie upon his wretched soul forever and ever. If Je- 
hovah is the God of truth, “‘his counsel shall stand :” therefore, 
to suppose that after having published to the whole universe 
his purposed vengeance against sin, he would quench the flame 
and receive his determined foes to his bosom, is little short of 
blasphemy. ‘God is not a man that he should lie, neither the 
son of man that he should repent. Hath he said, and shall he 
not do it? Or hath he spoken, and shall he not make it good ?” 

The everlasting duration of future punishment is a doctrine 
as firmly established in the Bible, as the depravity of human 
nature, or the justice of God, It is interwoven with the whole 
scheme of the divine government; it is one of the first truths 
brought by the Holy Spirit to the awakened conscience; and 
many dying rebels have testified their despairing conviction that 
their own doom was eternal and irreversible. On the proofs of 
this point we have said the less, because it is in the power of 
every humble inquirer to add numerous arguments from reason 
and the word of God. 

The opposition waged by the carnal mind against this doc- 
trine, arises from a principle as deep as the depravity of man. 
Can we wonder then, that men of perverse minds should follow 
the example of the first false prophet, and proclaim to impeni- 
tent sinners, “‘ ye shall not surely die?” Among the various 
and contradictory schemes of the opposers of this truth, there 
are some which bear so dark a stamp of infidelity, and present 
so complicated a tissue of absurdities, that we dare not venture 
on their ground, even te strip and expose their errors. If such 
writers and preachers escape the judgment of God here on earth, 
their opinions will perish under the frown of common sense. 

There are other teachers of universal salvation, less pre- 
suming and more honest, though equally absurd. ‘To enter 
upon a full examination of any one of their schemes, or to re- 
move all the particular errors which have been brought forward 
to support the leading principle, would far exceed the limits of 
an essay. The remainder of these remarks will be directed 
against the more popular objections to the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. 


(To be continued.) 
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1 Synopsis of Didactic Theology. By the Rev. Exra Stiles Ely, 
D. D. Pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church in the City of 
Philadelphia. Philadelpiia: published by J. Crissy, 177 Ches- 
nut street, opposite the State House.—pp. 308. 


The work is the production of a prolific pen. The author in- 
forms us, in his preface, that it is the e2ghth member of his lite- 
raty family ; and that “if this e1GHTH child shall attain to the 
reputation and limited usefulness of any one of the former mem- 
bers of the same family, he will feel thankfulness, and conclude 
that he has not laboured in vain.” The condition of that parent 
is truly enviable, who is surrounded by a numerous offspring, 
all well settled in life, and promising to cheer him with their 
filial attentions and affectionate gratitude, as he descends to the 
tomb. Not unlike is the condition of a writer, who, feeling 
something of a parental attachment to the productions of his 
pen, has the happiness to see them making their way into the 
world and read with pleasure by those whose approbation he 
most desires. Dr. E. enjoys a portion of this felicity; he will 
be satisfied if this infant member of his family shall be as suc- 
cessful as his brothers in gaining public patronage. . 

We sincerely wish this young child a favourable reception. 
The reputation of its father, who is known as a writer, will 
bring it into notice, and secure to it a favourable regard at least 
from his friends, and we hope from others. 

This synopsis, in our opinion, is calculated to assist theologi- 
cal students in the prosecution of their studies. They will find 
in it a number of valuable works recommended to their perusal 
under the different heads of didactic theology. Nor will its 
utility be confined to this class of readers ; Christians in general 
will derive profit from the reading of this summary of the arti- 
cles of their holy religion. 

The work consists of a number of propositions, supported by 
numerous scripture quotations printed at large under each sec- 
tion; so that the reader.is seldom put to the trouble of opening 
his Bible for the purpose of comparing the passages referred to 
with the contents of the propositions they are intended to support. 
Both will be found on the pages of the Synopsis. 

The matter of the first chapter certainly is pertinent; but the 
manner in which the author attempts to support the first and 
fundamental truth in religion, the existence of a Supreme 
Being, does not, in our apprehension, accord with the design of 
his publication. He intended, if we mistake not, to make it a 
plain, popular exhibition of the great doctrines both of natural 
and revealed theology ; an exhibition presented in a few simple 
propositions unattended with little or no proof, except what was 
derived from the texts of holy scripture subjoined te them. The 
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porch should accord with the building into which it conducts. We 
were, therefore, surprised to meet, at the opening of the volume, 
a long string of axzoms and definitions after the manner of ma- 
thematicians. Such a scientific method is rather repulsive to 
common readers. Had the author given us but two definitions, 
one of God, and the other of a creature, and interwoven his 
axioms, or intuitive proofs, with the arguments by which each 
proposition in this chapter is maintained; and as he advanced in 
his train of reasoning referred to those he had already establish- 
ed in support of those that succeeded; he would have put the 
chapter in a more inviting form, lost nothing of his evidence, 
and carried stronger conviction to the mind of an unlearned 
reader. Moral subjects lose their peculiar interest, when pre- 
sented in the frigid form of a mathematical demonstration. 
They should be exhibited in a way calculated to win the heart, 
as well as to convince the understanding. 

A passage from a sermon of the late Dr. Smith, on this sub- 
ject, is worthy of notice. That able writer observes, “ But, per- 
haps, a deeper impression of this truth we derive from the sen- 
timents of the heart, than from the abstractions of reason ; from 
feeling than from speculation. Even the belief which we have 
of the being of God, is more a sentiment than a deduction ; 
an instantaneous impression that forces itself irresistibly upon 
the mind from the contemplation of the universe, than an ab- 
stract conclusion pursued through a connected chain of anterior 
truths. Hence the people in all countries are not less, are per- 
haps even more firmly persuaded of these doctrines than the phi- 
losophers. The impressions of nature are strong, and lead to cer- 
tainty ; the refinements of speculation often leave the mind en- 
tangled in scepticism. ‘The one is the work of God, the other 
involved and deranged by being blended with the work of man. 
It partakes, therefore, of the frailty and imperfection of every 
thing that is human.” 

Still, however, -we should not object to a mathematical de- 
monstration of the existence of a Supreme Being, if we found it 
introduced in a work where it might be expected to appear. 

We agree with Dr. E. that the distinction made between the 
rational and the moral attributes of God is liable to an objec- 
tion; but as the distinction is understood, and is found to be 
convenient in speaking of the Almighty, it may be continued in 
use until a distinction free from objection shall be suggested. 
The classification proposed by our author, as a substitute, we 
cannot prefer, because it seems to us exposed to a greater ob- 
a The term attribute, is one of great latitude, and may 

e made to comprehend whatever is done by the Supreme Being, 
as well as whatever belongs to him. But when we speak of his 
attributes, and endeavour to classify them, the term is taken in 
Vou. II.—Presh, Mag. 2 Z, 
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a restricted sense, and is synonymous with perfection. In this 
limited signification of the term the works of the Creator must 
be excluded; they form no part of his perfections. We know of 
no incidental perfections of God ; all his perfections are essential. 


To divide, therefore, the perfections or attributes of Jehovah 


into essential and incidental, and to make the latter class of at- 
tributes comprehend his works, is confounding things entirely 
distinct and different, and giving to a term, in a particular con- 
nexion, an unwarrantable extent. 

Chap. II. contains an exhibition of man’s duty, as it is incul- 
cated by reason. In this chapter, we think, Dr. E. has well ex- 
pressed the grounds of his obligations to discharge all the duties 
of piety and morality. ‘ His obligations,” he observes, “re- 
sult from the character of God, the character of man, the mani- 
festation of the divine will, and the relation which subsists be- 
tween man as a creature, and God as his creator.”—P. 23. 

Part THE Seconp of this little volume, treats of Revealed 
Theology. The subject of the First Chapter is The Holy Screp- 
tures. A summary of the internal evidences would have been 
an improvement of this chapter. Our readers will be gratified 
with the following observations relating to the difficulties that 
occur in the inspired writings, tending to show that the incom- 
prehensibility of some of its sublime doctrines ought not to stag- 
ger our faith, any more than the incomprehensibility of many of 
God’s works of creation and providence should hinder our belief, 
that they are the operations of infinite wisdom, almighty power 
and boundless goodness. 


“ Here I would remark, that we must believe many propositions to be true, 
the truth contained in which we do not perfectly understand. Two proposi- 
tions I may believe to be true, for one and the same reason, that the proposer 
is competent and true; while I perfectly comprehend the meaning of one, and 
not at all, or but in part, of the other. For instance; when I first heard that 
two and two are equal to four, I believed it to be a true proposition, and I un- 
derstood it; but when it was stated, that in every right angled triangle the sum 
of the squares of the two legs of the right angle, are equal to the square of the hy- 
pothenuse, 1 believed, because Euclid asserted it, that the proposition contained 
a truth, which I did not then understand. 

“ That God is a Spirit, is a proposition which I believe to be true, and of the 
truth contained in which I understand only a part, for while I know that a spirit 
has ot fiesh and bones, I nevertheless know not what the essence of spirit po- 
sitively is. 

“Upon this principle, we must believe that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
are one God, because God, who has asserted it, is worthy of credit. If I knew 
that God had asserted any proposition, I should believe it to be true, even while 
I did not comprehend the meaning of the terms. This is reasonable. What 
child does not believe many statements of its parent to be true, before it com- 
prehends what the truth stated is? Who does not at some time understand as- 
sertions of men of veracity, which he formerly believed to be true, even before 
the truth was explained ? 

“To this it is objected, that I believe I know not what, and that it is the same 
as if I believed nothing. I reply, that I believe what I do thoroughly under- 
stand, about a proposition which I do not fully comprehend. The Father, Son, 
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and Hely Ghost are one God, is one-statement. The above named proposition is 
true, is another proposition, which I believe and comprehend. Again, 1 be- 
lieve, that every thing asserted by God in the Bible is true, while at the same time 
I have no present understanding of all the true things contained in that blessed 
book.”--P. 33, 34. 


From the second chapter of this part to the szxth inclusive, 
Dr. E. treats of the being of God and his mode of subsistence; 
—of creation, the covenant of works, and the covenant of re- 
demption ;~-of the attributes of THE FATHER ;—of the attri- 
butes of THE Son ;—of the attributes of THE Hoty Guost. 

We think it incorrect to say that the Son of God, in his official 
character of Mediator, created all worlds.--P. 57. The Son of 
God certainly did create the universe ; and to him this glorious 
work is ascribed by inspired writers in the most express terms, 
But, then, it is to be observed, that, in our apprehension, they do 
not consider him as Mediator while exerting his almighty power 
in the production of all worlds, but simply as the Son of God. 
Nor do we consider it as scriptural to represent the Sonshzp of 
Jesus Christ as founded in his Mediatorship; thus, ‘making his 
Sonship and Mediatorship synonymous terms. We believe the 
Sonship of Christ is to be traced to a higher source than any 
official relation ; we believe it to be founded in that mysterious 
relation which subsists by nature between the Father and the 
Son. Peter manifestly makes a distinction between these two 
names in his ever memorable confession : “ Thou art the Christ,” 
(anointed or Mediator,) “ THE Son of the living God.” The 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews, clearly teaches us to attri- 
bute to this glorious name something more than official distinc- 
tion: “ Though he were a Son, yet learned he obedience by the 
things which he suffered.” It is not matter of astonishment 
that the Mediator should suffer, because it was the very design 
of his appointment to his office ; but that the eternal Son of God, 
the second person in the adorable Godhead, should assume the 
office of Mediator and suffer for the salvation of man, is indeed 
astonishing, and will forever furnish matter for devout and holy 
wonder both to angels and redeemed sinners. Our readers will 
permit us to introduce here some very a observations on 
this subject, from the pen of Doctor Miller, in his admirable 
Letters on Unitarianism. | 


“Nor ought it to give rise to the least difficulty in the minds of any, that the 
second Person of the Trinity is called the Son of God; that He is said to be 
the only Begotten Son, and the eternally Begotten. 1 know that the doctrine of 
the eternal generation of the Son of God is regarded by many as implying a 
contradiction in terms. But here again is a most presumptuous assumption of” 
the principle, that God is a being altogether such an one as ourselves. Because 
' generation among men necessarily implies priority, in the order of time as well 
as of nature, on the part of the father, and derivation and posteriority on the 
part of the son, the objection infers that it must also be so in the Divine na- 
ture. But is this a legitimate, is it a rational inference? It certainly is met. 
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That which is true, as it respects the nature of man, may be infinitely removed 
from the truth, as it respects the eternal God. It has been often well observed, 
that, with regard to all effects which are voluntary, the cause must be prior to 
the effect; as the father is to the son, in human generation: But that in all 
that are necessary, the effect must be coeval with the cause; as the stream is 
with the fountain, and light with the sun. Has the sun ever existed a mo- 
ment without sending out beams? And if the sun had been an eternal being, 
would there not have been an eternal, necessary emanation of light from it? 
But God is confessedly eternal. Where, then, is the absurdity or contradiction 
of an eternal, necessary emanation from Him, or, if you please, an eternal 
generation,—and also an eternal procession of the Holy Spint from the Father 
and the Son? To deny the possibility of this, or to assert that it is a mani- 
fest contradiction, either in terms or ideas, is to assert that, although the Fa- 
ther is from all eternity, yet He could not act from all eternity; which, I will 
venture to assert, is aS UNPHILOSOPHICAL as it is impious. Sonship, even among 
men, implies no personal inferiority. A son may be perfectly equal, and is 
sometimes greatly superior to his father, in every desirable power, and quality : 
and, in general, he does in fact partake of the same human nature, in all 
its fulness and perfection, with his parent. But, still, forsooth, it is objected, 
that we cannot conceive of generation in any other sense than as implying 
posteriority and derivation. But is, not this saying, in other words, that the 
objector is determined, in the face of all argument, to persist in measurin 
Jehovah by earthly and human principles? Shall we never have done wit 
such a perverse begging of the question, as illegitimate in reasoning, as it is 
impious in its spirit? The scriptures declare that Christ is the Son, the only 
beyotten Son of the Father; to the Son the Father is my om as saying, 
Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever: and concerning himself the Son de- 
clares, J and my Father are one. This is enough for the Christian’s faith. He 
finds no more difficulty in believing this, than in believing that there is an eter- 
nal, omniscient and omnipresent Spirit, who made all worlds out of nothing, 
and upholds them continually by the word of his power. 


“JT am aware that some who’ maintain, with great zeal, the Divinity and 
atonement of Christ, reject his eternal Sonship, or generation, as being neither 
consistent with reason, nor taught in scripture. It does not accord, either 
with my plan or my inclination, to spend much time in animadverting on this 
aberration, for such I must deem it, from the system of gospel truth. I will 
only say that, to me, the doctrine of the eternal Sonship of the Saviour ap- 
pears to be plainly taught in the word of God, and to be a doctrine of great 
importance in the economy of salvation. Of course, I view those who reject 
it, not merely as in error, but in very serious error; an error which, though 
actually connected with ardent piety, and general orthodoxy, in many who 
embrace it, has, nevertheless, a very unhappy tendency, and cannot fail, I 
fear, to draw in its train many mischievous consequences, If the title Father, 
be the distinctive title of the first Person of the adorable Trinity, as such, 
does not the correlative title of Son seem to be called for by the second Per- 
son, as such? If the second Person of the Trinity is not to be distinguished 
by the title of Son, what is his distinguishing title? By what appropriate 
name are we to know Him, as distinguished from the other Persons? In the 
form of Baptism, all the friends of orthodoxy grant that the Father and the 
Holy Ghost are expressive of divine personal distinctions; but if so, what good 
reason can be given why the Son should be understood differently? In short, 
my helief is, that the doctrine of the eternal generation of the Son, is so 
closely connected with the doctrine of the Trinity, and the Divine character of 
the Saviour, that where the former is generally abandoned, neither of the 
two latter will be long retained. 1 must therefore, warn you against the error 
of rejecting this doctrine, even though it come from the house of a friend. 
It isa pein ib but a precious mystery, which seems to be essentially inter- 
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whole substance, as well as language, of the blessed economy 
of mercy.—P. 86-—90. | 
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In relation to the Trinity Dr. E. pertinently chentetai 


“On this subject I remark, that there was a time when God had not given 
himself a name in any human language; and that we might reasonably haye ex- 
pected him, when he did give himself a name, by which he would be distin- 
guished from other beings, to employ such terms or epithets as would be cal- 
culated to convey to our minds just apprehensions. Now, the names which God 
has employed to make himself known to us, and the epithets and other terms 
which he uses in relation to himself, plainly indicate, that he is in some sense 
ONE, and in some other sense MoRE THAN ONE.” —P. 38. 


And again : 


“ That the distinction, for which there is a foundation in the essence of the 
Deity, is three-fold and no more, is evident from 1 John v. 7, and the following 
argument : Every name of God used in the Bible, except these three, of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, is predicated by the inspired writers of each of these 
three, and of all the other names; but the Father is never said to be the Son, 
nor the Holy Ghost; the Son is never said to be the Father, nor the Holy 
Ghost; and the Holy Ghost is never called either the Father or the Son. For 
illustration, I remark, that the Holy One is said to be the Almighty, the on/y wise 
God; and Jehovah is called God, and Lord; but if it were found written, that 
the Father is the Son, or the Son the Spirit, and the Spirit the Father or the 
Son; then we should prove, either that the essence is as manifold as the names 
of God in the Bible, or else that there is no foundation for any personal distinc- 
tions, relations, and operations. ; 

*‘ Without reference to this argument, it would be as easy to prove twenty per- 
sons in the Deity as three, for to twenty names we may prove that the scriptures 
attribute some of the essential attributes of the Deity. 

“To obviate an objection which may here be made, let it be remembered, 
that ‘God is a Spirit,’ but neither the Father nor the Son is styled tux Spirit. 
The Elohim, or the Aleim, meaning the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, is a Spirit 
in his substance, but the title of the Spirit is applied to the Holy Ghost alone. 
In Isaiah ix. 5, the Son is called the Everlasting Father in the English transla- 
tion; but the best critics have shown, that it should be rendered, the Father of 
the everlasting age; for ve the Father is Jehovah, and the Son is Jehovah, 
and the Holy Spirit is Jehovah, yet the Son is not absolutely called the Father. 
Such a use of the terms would render the names both of Father and Son utterly 
unmeaning.—P. 39, 40. 


In Chap. VII. Dr. E. treats of the means of grace. His 
enumeration is full and worthy of attentive consideration. He 
shows what means of grace were appointed before, and what 
since the advent of cur Lord, and points out those which were 
common to both economies. 

Of sPECIAL REVIVALS of religion, which are considered as 
signal means of grace, our author gives us his views ia the fol- 
lowing propositions : 


“1. A revival of religion, strictly speaking, is a work of the Spirit of all grace 
upon the minds of those who are already the people of God; in which he makes 
all the Christian graces dive again within them; so that, recovering from a state 
of partial declension and slumber, they are brought to renewed considerations 
of divine truth; to the zealous exercise of faith, love, godly sorrow, hope, and 
gratitude; to unusual frequency and fervour in prayer; to a lively sense of 
their dependance on the Holy Spirit for success in all spiritual undertakings ; to 
an earnest desire after the salvation of their.fellow sinners, and a vigorous de- 
termination to use, so far as practicable, the various means of with them; 
to a deep conviction of the evil of sin, the worth of the soul, the importance of 
seeking heaven, the exposure of the impenitent to the punishments of an endless 
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hell, and the preciousness of Christ : and finally, to the performance of the first 
works of théir espousals to the Redeemer. | 

«2, In answering the prayers of the saints which are thus excited, and in ho- 
nouring those who thus honour him, the Redeemer sends his Holy Spirit to con- 
vince and convert sinners, through the means of grace instrumentally applied 
to them by revived disciples ; and the consequence is, thata greater number are 
brought to the knowledge and acknowledgment of the truth, in a short time, 
than are usually gathered to Christ in a much longer period, when no extra- 
ordinary exertions are made by Zion, to be rendered efficacious by the Sanc- | 
TIFIER, 

«3, A time of revival may be considered as a harvest time of souls; and if 
such a season passes by, and any, who have had an opportunity of witnessing 
the special outpouring of the influences of the Spirit of God, are not converted, 
they are chargeable with a special aggravation of their sin of unbelief; and the 
probability of theirever being saved is greatly diminished. 

“4. If.any particular section of the visible church is visited with an extensive 
revival of religion, and any professors of evangelical piety are not quickened in 
their spiritual pursuits, humbled under a conviction of past lukewarmness, and 
warmed in their religious affections towards the people and cause of the Re- 
deemer, they have great reason to doubt the truth of their own supposed con- 
version, and the sincerity of their professions of godliness. 

“5, The blessed effects of a revival of religion upon the unrenewed mem- © 
bers of a congregation, rarely, if ever, cease to be experienced, until the work 
of grace has first decliied, from the encroachments of error, extravagant in- 
dulgence of feeling, weariness of body, weakness of the flesh, unprofitable 
contentions, want of faith, or some other cause, in the minds of God’s reani- 
mated people; and hence they should be careful not to grieve, resist, or quench 
his gracious influences,”—P. 155, 156, 


We cannot concur with Dr. E. in believing that a sIncLE 
Elder or Bishop has power to ordain preaching Bishops.—P. 112. 

No direction was given either to Timothy or to Titus, that 
would have led them to exercise the ordaining power, but in con- 
eurrence with their brethren. Timothy had been ordained with 
the laving on of the hands of the Presbytery: and having been 
himself thus inducted into office, he would of course conclude 
that others were to be ordained to the work of the gospel min- 
istry in the same way. 

Nor can we accord with the interpretation put on 1 Tim. v. 
17, in a note, p. 113, by which RULING ELDERs are represented 
as Presidents or Moderators of Presbyteries. 

By Ruling Elders eur author means persons ordained to the 
work of the gospel ministry, who did not constantly or habitu- 
ally “labour in the word and doctrine,” but only preached occa- 
sionally. Of such a class of ministers we have no account in 
holy scripture. <Aptness to teach is laid down as an essential 
qualification in a preaching bishop: 1 Tim. iii. 2. It seems then 
reasonable to conclude, that all admitted to this sacred office, 
were devoted to its chief function, that of preaching; and of 
course that none could discharge their duty merely by occasional 
efforts in dispensing the word in public. 

That ministers might, tkrough age and infirmity, become un- 
able to perform the functions of their office, was to be’expected 
as a natural occurrence jn the common course of human affairs; 
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but we find no intimation, in sacred scripture, that persons or- 
dained to the work of the gospel ministry, were set apart only 
for an occasional, and not a habitual application to its great bu- 
siness. No such intimation is to be found in 1 Tim. v. 17, to 
which reference is made. ‘This passage in our apprehension 
speaks neither of such persons, nor of presidents of presbyteries, 

Ruling Elders, in the Presbyterian church, 1s the name of that 
elass of elders who rule, but do not preach. Inthe text referred 
to, however, the phrase “ Elders who rule well,” is not restricted 
to one class of elders, but applies to both classes ; so that no ar- 
gument can be drawn from the original word *posswres, to prove 
that the apostle speaks of presidents or presbyteries. All the 
elders were xpocswres; all ruled; all presided over the church: 
but while all presided, only some laboured in the word and doc- 
trine.* But on this subject we shall not enlarge. 

From the 8th to the last chapter inclusive, the author has 
given a view of the duty which God requires of man, presented 
m an exposition of the ten commandments, under which he 
ranges the various injunctions on the subject of duty found in 
the different portions of the inspired volume. It constitutes 
‘nearly one half of the treatise. The exposition is valuable and 
comprehensive ; it will repay the labour of an attentive perusal. 

The following general principles are justly and clearly stated: 


* When any law of God requires any single operation of the mind, or of the 
complex being man, consisting of body and mind, every thing essentially pre- 
requisite to that operation is also required: and when God’s law forbids any 
operation, it equally forbids any thing which will naturally produce or occasion 
that forbidden operation. 

“‘ These are principles of common sense, which need not be proved until 
they are disputed: but they may be illustrated thus: God requires love : - but 
the conception of some lovely object, and the judgment that it is lovely, are 
essential to the exercise of Jove; and therefore these mental acts are required, 
when we are commanded to love. The command, that we should believe on 
the Lord Jesus, is equally a command to do every thing which is essential 
to the operation of the mind in believing. We must attend to and consider 
the testimony concerning Jesus, which is to be the object of faith; and we 
must. employ our minds also un the subject of the competency and veracity 
of him who gives the testimony. Again, when God forbids lustful feelings, 
he equally forbids, though by implication only, all those perceptions and con- 
ceptions which are known to be incitements to libidinous sensations and mo- 
tions, When, therefore, God requires love as the fulfilling of the law, he 


Gas 





* The same interpretation we apply to other texts in which the word wadArsa, 
especially, occurs. On examination it will be found that in these passages the 
first member is universal, the second particular. For example, Gal. vi. 10. “ As 
we have, therefore, opportunity let us do good unto ali men, especially unto 

.them who are of the household of faith.” The first member of this text is uni- 
versal, it comprehends all men; the second is particular, it draws a class from 
this universal assemblage. The injunction is that we do good to all men, whe- 
ther Christians or not, but, especially to the Christians, or “those who are of 


the household of faith.” In the same manner 1 Tim. iy. 10, and 1 Tim. v. 8, are 
to be explained, 
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demands every thing which is requisite to the existence and continued opera- 
tion of such feelings of love, as will induce him who loves God and man 
perfectly, to keep the whole law. Deut. iv. 9. “Only take heed to thyself, 
and keep thy soul diligently, lest thou forget the things which thine Yt 
have seen, and lest they depart from thy heart all the days of thy life.” 
1 Thess. v. 22. ‘ Abstain from all appearance of evil.”? Matt. xi.7. “Jf ye had 
known what this meaneth, I will have mercy and not sacrifice, ye would not 
have condemned the innocent.” Here right knowledge would have prevented 
a wrong action. Prov. iv. 23, 26. “Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out 
of it are the issues of life.—Ponder the path of thy feet, and let all thy ways be © 
established.” 

“There are certain operations of man, which the constitution, given him 
by God, renders natural to him, and which, being neither required nor for- 
bidden by any law of God, are in themselves neither morally good, nor mo- 
rally evil; but they are nevertheless naturally good or naturally evil for man- 
kind. For instance, God has neither forbidden nor required man to have 
certain perceptions of light through his eyes, and yet it is a pleasant thing to 
ersee any beautiful, luminous object; but a protracted view of the sun is 
painful. | 

“'To hear melodious sounds which reach our ears, to perceive fragrant odours. 
from effluvia wafted to us from the flowers of the garden, and the new-mown 
hay, are naturally good mental operations; while to hear hoarse croaking 
discords, and to smell the scent of carrion, are naturally evil perceptions. 
None of these perceptions are the subjects of divine legislation. We may say 
the same of the sensations of cold and heat from the state of the atmosphere ; 
of feeling hunger and thirst ; of many conceptions of natural objects; of acts 
of consciousness; of our constitutional judgments ; and of involuntary rememe- - 
drance. All instinctive operations, and the performance of the involuntary ani- 
mal functions of our nature come under-the same law.”—P. 165—167. 


“ Holy faith is any act of the judgment, that some proposi- 
tion of God’s testimony is true, which is exercised in conse- 
quence of our regard to the character of God, who delivers the 
testimony.” —P. 173. That faith has for its object some pro- 
position of God’s testimony, and that it is an act of the judg- 
ment, is undoubtedly true : but in the nature of that faith which 
the scriptures require, there is something more than an act of 
the judgment; the heart is concerned, and yields its homage to 
the truth, by embracing offered mercy, and consenting to be 
saved by Jesus Christ. The term /fazth is, we apprehend, used 
in this latitude by the sacred writers. ‘ Thou believest that 
there is one God; thot: doest well: the devils also believe and 
tremble:” James ii. 19. “ But as many as received him, to 
them gave he power to become the sons of God, even to them 
that believed on his name:” John i. 12, “ For with the HEART 
man believeth unto righteousness.” Rom. x. 10. ‘ And Philip 
said,” unto the eunuch who had requested baptism, “ If thou 
believest with ALL THINE HEART, thou miayest:” Acts viii. 37. 
From these and other texts that might be cited, we may learn 
what ideas the sacred writers affix to the term faith. They 
manifestly use it as including an act of the heart, as well as an 
act-of the judgment, or assent of the mind ; and it is the duty of 
theologians to use it in the same latitude of meaning, without 
regarding the definitions of philologists or the affected precision 
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of speculating metaphysicians. The inspired use of any term 
is paramount authority. A better definition of faith in Christ 
cannot be given than that in the Shorter Catechism: “ Faith in 
Jesus Christ is a saving grace, whereby we receive and rest upon 
Christ alone for salvation, as he is offered in the gospel.” In 
connexion with these remarks it is proper to inform the reader, 
lest he should misapprehend the views of our author, that he 
distinctly states that “ we are brought to exercise this (holy) 
faith by the gracious influences of the Holy Spirit in governing 
our minds; and” that “the effects of it will always be such 
feelings, volitions, and conduct as correspond with the testimony 
believed.” —P. 174. | | 


‘Every natural man,” Dr. E. correctly observes, “ ought sincerely to desire 
and ask for those influences of the Holy Ghost which will bring him to the ex- 
ercise of acts of holy faith ; and he may, while unrenewed, have many naturally, 
though no morally good motives, for willing to pray for such a blessing. Such 
prayers we have before shown, may be, and often are, answered by the God of 


all grace.”—P. 174. ’ 
j. J. J. 


(To be continued.) 


A 


Dissertation on the Importance of Biblical Literature, by Charles 
Hodge, A. M. Teacher of the Original Languages of Scripture 
in the Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian Church at 
Princeton. Trenton, printed by George Sherman, 1822.—pp. 51. 


This dissertation was delivered before “a society formed in 
the Theological Seminary, at Princeton, for improvement in 
Biblical Literature.” The author was induced to publish it at 
the suggestion of gentlemen to whose opinion he pays the high- 
est deference. In giving this advice these gentlemen consulted 
the reputation of Mr. Hodge. How correctly they acted will 
appear to any one who reads the dissertation, and especially, if 
he recollect the youth of the author. sort 

In this dissertation Mr. Hodge discusses the two branches of 
Biblical Literature, Criticism and Interpretation. In the first 
division, he sketches a history of Biblical criticism. from the 
time of the celebrated Or1GEN, with whom it originated in the 
third century, down to the present day. In this brief history 
he notices JERoME, the astonishing industry of the MasoriTEs 
in taking care of the Hebrew text, Marmonrpes and other Jews 
in the twelfth century, CapELLus, and WaLtTon, &c. down to 
GRIESBACK. 
_ Having given this. historical sketch, he shows, in reference, 
first to the Oxp, and then to the, New TESTAMENT, that this 
branch of literature comprehends a history of the sacred text— 
an inquiry into the sources of the errors that have affected its 
purity—a consideration of the means of their correction—and 
VoL. II.—Presb. Mae. 3A 
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lastly, a knowledge of the application of those means for re- 
storing to the text its original purity. To this branch of Bibli- 
cal Literature belongs whatever relates to manuscripts and their 
classification, ancient versions and their authors, and the various 
quotations of scripture to be found in the writings of the Greek 
and Latin fathers. 

Under the second branch of Bzdb/ical Literature, the INTER- 
PRETATION OF THE Bisxe, Mr. H. shows that the interpreter 
ought to understand the original languages in which this book 
was written ;——to “be acquainted with the character and history” 


of the inspired writers, and “ the state of opinion in the age in 


which they lived ;”—-to be discriminating and cautious, humble 
and teachable, depending on divine instruction ;—that he should 
become familiar with the general principles of language and un- 
derstand the meaning of words;—that he should attend to the 
various circumstances that affect the signification of particular 
terms and phrases, and study the means by which the language 
of the New Testament is to be illustrated.” In relation to one 
of these particulars, Mr. H. justly observes : 


“Of all qualifications the most important, are piety, and a firm conviction of 
the divine origin of the Scriptures; without these we can never enter into the 
feelings and views of the sacred writers, nor have any proper impressions as to 
the design of the Bible, and therefore cannot be prepared to expound it.” 


The author proceeds to state that it is necessary for an inter- 
preter to investigate the meaning both of the literal and the figu- 
rative language used by the inspired writers, and to know the 
rules by which the different figures of speech employed by them 
are to be understood. 

Besides what has now been mentioned under this branch of 
Biblical literature, as Mr. H. observes, are included the rules 
for interpreting the historical and doctrinal, and especially the 
typical and prophetical portions of Holy Scripture. And to 
this department belong, likewise, a knowledge of those systems 
of interpretation that have been applied to the whole Bible; such 
as the Cabalistic, the Allegorical, the ilystical, the Dog matical, 
the Papal, and the Philosophical. ‘The history and claims of 
these several systems, and their respective influence on the 
church,” says our author, “open to us as instructive a field of 
investigation, as any which ecclesiastical history affords.”— 
P. 29. 

This general exhibition of the nature of this branch of Bibli- 
cal Literature, he closes by stating that “the immediate study 
of the word of God,” is the most important and interesting 
duty which it enjoins. 


“With this we are to be occupied from the commencement, to the close of 
our course. The object of Biblical Literature, is to enable us to do this with 
the best advantage, Not contented with prescribing rules of Interpretation, 
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and furnishing the various means for the illustration of the Bible, it is a great , 
part of her duty to oversee our actual application of them. It is therefore to 
the delightful employment of studying the Scriptures that she invites us.” ° 


And again: 


“ The importance of a course of study, whose object is to fix with certainty the 
Sacred Text, and exhibit the evidence thatthe Bible we now have, isthe Bible 
which God delivered to his church; to assist us in discovering and exhibitin 
its meaning, by prescribing the principles by which it is to be explained, — 
bringing within our reach the various means of illustration; and, above all, 
whicii leads us so much to the immediate study of the Word itself:—the impor- 
tance of such a course, is surely a subject on which diversity of opinion is im- 
possible. It is my intention, therefore, in the remainder of this discourse, merely 
to make some remarks, intended to impress on our minds, the necessity of paying 
particular attention to this subject, the importance of which we must all admit.” 


i’our considerations are submitted and illustrated by Mr. H. 
to produce the effect contemplated in the close of the preceding 
quotation. “ First, the difficulty of the subject ;—secondly, the 
great and prevalent ignorance of the Bzble;—thirdly, that this 
course of study would result in our increased knowledge of the 
doctrines of the Bible and conviction of their truth ;—and fourthly, 
the present state and future prospects of our country.” 

The reader will be gratified with the following passages, 
which we select from Mr. H.’s illustration-of these conside- 
rations. i 


Speaking of the first : 


“This difficulty, however, is slight, compared with that of explaining the 
Sacred Volume. The Scriptures are hard to be understood. This assertion 
is perfectly consistent with the cardinal doctrine of the perspicuity of Scripture. 
As to their general import, they are perspicuous: it is easy to learn from them 
the path of duty and the way of life ; but so to understand them as to enter 
fully into their meaning, and to be able “ rightly to divide” them, is exceedingly 
difficult. This difficulty arises from many different sources; as from the anti- 
quity of the Books ; their being written in languages which have been dead for 
ages; being composed by individuals, and addressed to persons whose situation, 
habits, laws, &c. were so different from our own; containing frequent allusions 
to opinions and circumstances familiar to the writers and their immediate read- 
ers, of which we are ignorant. Besides, the nature of the subjects, and the 
manner in which they are treated, give peculiar difficulty to the interpretation 
of the Bible.”—p. 32. 


He says under the second : 


‘«‘ Without dwelling on this subject, it is sufficient to satisfy our minds of the 
extent of this evil as it regards ourselves, by asking how far we really under- 
stand the Bible? Do we understand the law of Moses? the system of govern- 
ment and religion it prescribed ; the connexion between the two; its ceremo- 
nial institutions and their typical character? Could we undertake to explain the 
book of Job, or the writings of Solomon? Which of the Prophets is it, with 
the origin, design, and fulfilment of whose predictions, we feel ourselves suffi- 
ciently acquainted? If we turn to the New Testament, will the case be in any 
great degree altered? Apart from those truths which blaze on every page, 
which every man knows, and by which we live, should we like to be called 
upon to explain any one solitary book, unfolding its design, tracing the relation 
of its parts, entering into the spirit of the author, understanding his peculia- 
rities, and removing his difficulties? Let it not be supposed we mean to inti- 
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mate such complete understanding of the whole Bible, to be within our reach; 
it is more than any man ever has accomplished, and is doubtless far beyond the 
compass of our powers. All that is intended, is to show that our ignorance of 
the Bible is much greater than we might at first imagine; and that a conscious- 
ness of it should rouse us to endeavour to gain all the knowledge of the Sacred 
Volume which well directed study, with the divine blessing, may: secure. 

“It may be proper here to remark that this ignorance of the Bible, results 
as much from our studying it improperly, as from not studying it sufficiently. 
We study the Bible too much in detached passages, as we find it quoted in dif- 
ferent authors, or as it becomes necessary for the duties of the pulpit :—whereas 
we should study the entire Books, as continued discourses. We should learn 
the particular occasion of each ; the immediate purpose it was intended to an- 
swer ; and endeavour to enter into the spirit and design of the writer, following 
the course of his argument, marking the manner in which his exhortations arise 
out of his doctrines, and duty springs from truth. It is admitted that we here 
enter on a field which is boundless; but it is all important that we learn how 
to study the Scriptures.”—p, 35, ) . | 


Again: 


* All that is expected of us here, is that we gain correct, and if possible en- 
larged views; that we adopt right principles, and learn how to apply them; 
and then go on to the end of life, when we shall find our feet are just entering 
on this ever widening field of truth and glory.”—p. 37. 


Under the third particular, after admitting the importance of 
writings containing doctrinal discussions, supported by appropri- 
ate quotations of scripture, Mr. H. judiciously observes : 


“In all doctrinal discussions, the testimony of scripture must be imper- 
fectly adduced. From the nature of the case, it is only detached passages, 
or single assertions of the truth, that can be advanced. But when we turn to 
the scriptures themselves, and study the books in connexion, we find that 
these doctrines are not merely taught in single sentences, but. by the whole 
discourse; that it is evidently the great object of the sacred writer, to exhibit 
and confirm them; that for this purpose he adduces arguments from different 
sources, presents his subject in different aspects, anticipates and answers ob- 
jections, draws inferences and infers duties, which presuppose the doctrines. 
This is a testimony which cannot be quoted; yet it is one of the strongest kind. 
We feel that our faith does not rest on the interpretation of particular texts; 
that its foundation“is broad as the Bible, and sure as God’s testimony.”—p. 38. 


After noticing the influence of the clergy in society, and re- 
marking that this influence depends on their knowledge, the 
author says, under his last consideration : 


“If we wish, therefore, that society in some of its most important departments 
should be kept within the saving influence of the truth, sted not resigned to the 
influence of cheeriess infidelity, or the power of those who are fatally errone- 
ous, we must keep pace with the country in its advances in knowledge. This 
is not only an argument for learning in the general, but also for attention to 
this particular department, because it embraces in its range many of the sub- 
jects which men of the world value, and the knowledge of which they respect. 
That a minister is a sound divine, they consider a mere professional attainment; 
but if he be a classical scholar, and acquainted with the ancient history of so- 
ciety and philosophy, the general principles of literature, and other subjects 
with which this department is more immediately connected, he is secure of 
their respect, and consequently better prepared to do them good.” 


Pursuing this argument, Mr. H., referring to that conflict 
which has commenced between the orthodox and the advocates 


/ 
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of that destructive system, which is likely to become the grand 
heresy of the present age, says: 


“ This battle is not to be with an individual, nor in a day, but constantly and 
every where. Our opponents are wise and learned; and they have devoted 


themselves particularly to this subject. If we expect, therefore, to acquit our- 


selves to God and his church; if we intend to discharge the solemn obligation 
of handing down to the generations which follow, the truth, pure as we receiv- 
ed it from our fathers, we must prepare to meet them upon equal terms. Shall 
error, and in its train destruction, triumph over truth and salvation, through the 
ignorance of truth’s defenders ??’?—p. 42, 


In the close of his discourse, Mr. H. notices two objections 
that may be urged against Biblical literature as explained by 
him: one derived from its result in the German universities ; 
the other from its supposed unfriendly influence on piety. 

In regard to the first, he remarks, that the unhappy prevalence 
of false doctrines in Germany, by no means proves that this 
is the natural result of the course of study recommended in this 
dissertation ; and then observes, that, 


‘“‘ This fact may have arisen from a multitude of causes. It may, ina measure, 
have arisen from the circumstance that in the numerous Universities of that 
country, there are chairs allotted to the various departments of Theology; that 
the only requisites for these chairs, are talents and learning. But what would 
be the natural consequences of such men having it as their official duty through 
life to teach Theology? Need we wonder that they would prefer to direct their 
attention in a considerable degree to the externals of the Bible ; to the philoso- 
phy of its language; to the history of its text, its manuscripts, and versions; to 
the illustration of its facts, and statements, by a reference to the history, man- 
ners, and opinions of the East? and is it to be expected that they would devote 
lives of laborious study, to these subjects, without collecting much that is va- 
luable in illustration of the Sacred Scriptures; without opening a large field of 
inviting study, and furnishing materials, which the friends of religion may em- 
ploy for the illustration and defence of the Word of God ?”—p. 43, 44. 


In p. 48, the author further remarks, that the errors of the 
German teachers of Theology, may be attributed to the fact, 
that, “in their expositions of scripture, they have proceeded on 
principles fundamentally erroneous,” by adopting “ the phzloso- 
phical mode of interpretation,” which elevates their precon- 
ceived opinions in authority above the word of God. He justly 
observes, 


“ But this ‘abuse of reason and learning, does not prove that neither are to be 
used in the exposition of Scripture; nor does the fact, that many, who have 
possessed great external advantages for understanding the sacred writings, have 
shamefully abused them, prove that these advantages are dangerous or worth- 
less. It does indeed prove, that something more is requisite, to make a | 
Interpreter of Scripture, than mere human learning. And this is most cheer- 
fully acknowledged. The man whose heart is most like those of the sacred 
writers, and who enjoys most of the influences of the same all-teaching Spirit 
which wrought in them, will best understand the records they have left. This 
of all qualifications is beyond comparison the best; yet no one will deny, that 
human learning, is useful in interpreting the Scriptures.”—p. 49. 


The following passage, in which Mr. H. has indirectly and 
modestly expressed his opinion in regard to the impropriety of 
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leading young men, whose attainments are slender, and whose 
minds are not yet fortified by experience and reading against 
the seductive influence of error, to the study of writings filled 
with poisonous matter, we quote with pleasure : 


“ Though it be admitted, that these works may contain valuable matter, yet 
‘itis questioned, whether the young have sufficient skill, in all cases, to separate 
the poison from the food: whether it is possible to read able misrepresentations 
of the truth, without being in some measure affected by them: whether every 
young man, at the very commencement of his course, is a fit antagonist for the 
most learned and powerful of the enemies of the Gospel; and whether experi- 
ence does not teach that the opinions of young men are in a good degree form- 
ed by the books they most frequently consult. It is thought, too, there is a 
great difference between coming to these books, as to the writings of the pro- 
fessed enemies of our religion, to learn, what they can advance against the doc- 
trines we believe; and approaching them as friends, for the purposes of instruc- 
tion. It is thought that the mind is imperceptibly put into a very different 
state; that our respect for the talents or erudition of the writer, prepares us 
too readily to acquiesce in his conclusions. But, if this danger be imaginary, is 
it possible to read without injury, works, in which the Bible and its doctrines 
are most irreverently treated’ to see the Sacred Volume placed on a level with 
the uninspired writings of profane antiquity ’—the “Mythology of the Jews” 
and Greeks, discussed precisely in the manner; to hear the account of the crea- 
tion, called the cosmogony of a weak and foolish people; the intercourse of 
Moses with God, explained as a mere device to obtain authority for his laws; 
the predictions of the Prophets, as the dictates of a heated imagination? And, 
especially, is it possible to hear uninjured, the adorable Redeemer, irreverently 
spoken of? to be told that in the performance of his most solemn miracles, 
* ductus hilaritate,” he pretended to perform them? Is it possible that blasphe- 
my here, should not produce the same effect upon the mind, that voluntary 
intercourse with profane persons, has always been found to produce? By what 
influence is the effect prevented in the one case, which is acknowledged in the 
other? It is thought that all experience teaches that every work sends out an 
influence of the same character, with its pervading spirit; that those which are 
imbued with piety, tend to promote it; and that those which teem, either 
with immorality or profaneness, cannot be read with impunity. It is hence in- 
ferred, that whatever philological knowledge may be buried in these writings, 
it is little worth the risk to moral health, which must be encountered to se- 
cure it.”—p. 45, 46. ! 


In regard to the second objection, Mr. H. shows that the ef- 
fect of this course of study must depend on the manner in which 
itis pursued. He says, 


“If we could come to the Bible in some measure as we would enter God’s 
presence, and read its pages as we would hear his voice; the oftener we ap- 
proach it the holier and happier we should be. But if we come to the Scrip- 
tures, as to the works of men, without reverence, and without prayer, trusting 
in ourselves, our rules, or our learning, the result will be disastrous. What- 
ever destroys our reverence for the Sacred Scriptures; or leads us to treat 
with careless familiarity the oracles of God, will lead not only to a decrease of 
piety, but to an amount of evil to the church, for which all human learning 
would be an empty compensation.”—p. 50. ' 


Two cautions, in our opinion, ought to be given to students 
of Biblical literature. One is, not to attend too much to the 
critical department. The history of this subject, and the publi- 
cations of those who have been extensively engaged in the study, 
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would alone be sufficient to occupy almost the whole time usu- 
ally spent in the Seminary. The principal portion of time that 
can be fairly taken from other branches of study that demand 
their attention, should be applied to the other department, the zn- 
terpretation of scripture. This caution too they may carry with 
them, when they leave that valuable institution, and engage in 
the active duties of the ministry. 

An acquaintance with Biblical criticism, how important soever 
on some accounts, is not necessary to determine the questions, 
whether the Bible be the word of God, or whether its texts be 
genuine. The genuineness of its texts has been settled by the 
labours of men far better qualified to judge than noviciates in 
theological science; and of this fact they may be fully satisfied 
by general arguments that can be reduced to a small compass. 
Of the divine authority of the Bible any person may be con- 
vinced by arguments founded on its heavenly contents and on 
historic testimony. ‘The Bible, like every other work of God, 
bears the impress of his image; and no one can examine it care- 
fully, with humility and prayer, and not see this divine image. 
Besides, every theological student, who enters the Seminary, if 
he is what he avows himself to be, has felt the power of revealed 
truth on his heart. He has been regenerated and sanctified by 
the Bible; and, therefore, he knows by experience that it is the 
word of God. He “ has the witness in himself ;” the Bible has 
made him a new creature. 

A temperate study of the critical department in Biblical sci- 
ence may result in much satisfaction; may arm him for the con- 
flict; may enable him to answer objections which he cannotvat 
present: but it is by no means necessary in order to determine 
either of the questions stated above. We refer not to unim- 
portant points; we consider the questions in their general 
bearings. | 

The other is, that when they shall have become pastors of 
churches, they understand the /egztzmate use to be made of their 
critical knowledge. It is not designed for conversation in pro- 
miscuous companies; an imprudent display of it may only re- 
sult in exciting doubts in the minds of the ignorant. Even in the 
pulpit it ought to be used sparingly. We cannot approve of 
that free and unrestrained manner in which some exhibit their 
critical knowledge in discourses delivered before a popular as- 
sembly. We forbear to say of what in our opinion it savours ; 
but we may openly express our doubts whether it does any good. 
Complaints against the common translation of the Bible ought 
to be avoided. The translation is excellent; and its claims, as 
being faithful and judicious, should always be maintained. Let 
preachers, in imitation of the great apostle, learn to practise self- 
denial, and be willing to conceal a part of their attainments. Let. 
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them reserve their critical skill for the vindication of the truth 
when assailed in company, or for those publications which the 
writings of errorists may demand. 

With these cautions, in which we believe Mr. H. will cor- 
dially concur, we adopt the sentiment and the prayer expressed 
in his concluding sentence : 


“Fully persuaded however, that the course of study of which we have been 
speaking, is not only extensive, and delightful; but in its nature, calculated to 
enlarge our views of divine truth, and to purify the heart ; it is with confidence, 
I commend this Society formed for improvement in Biblical Literature, and in 
the knowledge of the Bible, to the diligence of its members, and to the bene- 
diction of the Great Head of the Church.” 


We have only to add, that this discourse is written in an easv 
and perspicuous style; that it is highly creditable to so young a 
man as the author ; and that it bears the marks of fervent piety, 
as well as the impress of a clear and discriminating, a judicious 
and comprehensive mind. It is gratifying that a youth of so 
much promise has been recently chosen to fill the third profes- 
sorial chair in the Theological Seminary, and that he has now 
devoted his life to a department in theological science in which 
he has already made such hopeful attainments. 


MEETING OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


We are gratified with the style in which the minutes of the 
General Assembly have been printed this year. The minutes 
of last year were presented in a style disreputable to the charace 
ter of our highest judicatory. The page was rather crowded ; 
but the principal ground of complaint was, the badness of the 
type and the inferiority of the paper. The types in which the mi- 
nutes of this year are presented to the public, as well as the 
paper, are such as they ought to be. The page is full, and dis- 
covers, on the part of-the stated clerk, a just regard to economy 
in the use of the Assembly’s funds. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, met agreeably to appointment in the 
Seventh Presbyterian Church in the City of Philadelphia, May 
16th, 1822, at 11 a’clock, A. M.; and was opened by the Rev. 
William Hill, D. D. Moderator of the last Assembly, with a ser- 
mon from Rom. xvi.17: ‘ Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them 
which cause divisions and offences, contrary to the doctrine which 
ye have learned; and avoid them.’ 

This text certainly contains an important scriptural direction; 
and it ought to be understood by Christians. The learned and 
pious, yet liberal, Doctor Doddridge, paraphrases it thus : 
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* J would particularly exhort you, brethren, to have your eyes upon, and ¢o 
mark out for the caution of others, those persons, whether in public or private 
life, which cause divisions and offences [among you,] BY FALSE pocTRinsEs, fac- 
tious tempers, and scandalous lives: therein doing contrary to that pure, certain 
and uniting doctrine which you have learned of us, the apostles of Jesus Christ, 
who have been commissioned by him, as the authentic teachers of his gospel. 
And when you have discovered such pernicious seducers, avoid them, so as to 
have no intimate converse with them; nor even to permit them to conTINUE IN 
youR COMMUNION, if they will not be reclaimed by the milder methods of bro- 
therly admonition.” 


At the organization of the Assembly there appeared. eighty- 
three ministers and thirty-three elders, who presented their 
commissions, and were enrolled as members. Others appeared 
in the course of the Assembly’s sessions, and took their seats ; 
so that the whole number of delegates that attended this meet- 
ing amounted in all to 136, exclusive of those who were intro- 
duced by the resignation of members. 

The Rev. Osapitan JENNINGS was chosen Moderator, and 
the Rev. Ropert Catcuart, D. D. Temporary Clerk. 

On Monday, May 20, the Assembly read the reports from the 
Presbyteries on the state of religion ; and, on the Wednesday 
evening following, the narrative that had been prepared from their 
reports and verbal statements, was read to a large congregation 
who had been convened by the Assembly for the purpose of 
holding a prayer meeting for the effusion of God’s Holy Spirit 
on our churches, and the world, and rendering hearty thanks- 
giving for what he had done for our section of the church, as 
well as the Christian church in general. The meeting was so- 
lemn and edifying. 

On Tuesday, the 21st, the Board of Missions made their an- 
nual report. 

At each meeting the Assembly inquires,—What the Pres- 
byteries are doing in relation to the important business of edu- 
cating poor and pious young men for the gospel ministry? The 
following extract exhibits the substance of their reports : 


“From the information derived from the whole of the reports, whether writ- 
ten or verbal, which have been submitted on this subject, it appears that there 
are, at present, ninety young men, of the description contemplated by the As. 
sembly, receiving education for the ministry, selected and supported by the fol- 
lowing thirty Presbyteries, viz: By the Presbytery of Onondaga, five; Niagara, 
two; Cayuga, six; Otsego, four; Albany, eighteen; Rochester, three ; North. 
River, five ; Ontario, two; Troy, three; Hudson, one; Long-Island, two; Jer- 
sey, six; Newton, one; Philadelphia, three; Baltimore, one ; Carlisle, three ; 
Redstone, two; Washington, three ; Hartford, one; Grand River, one ;- Win- 
chester, two; Portage, two; Lancaster, three; Chillicothe, three; Orange, 
two; Bath, one; Erie, one; Steubenville, one ; Miami, one; and Cincinnati, two. 

* A communication was received from the Trustees of the Assembly, and 
being read, was committed to Messrs. Reid, Gray, and Fairchild. a 

“It being the order of the day, the Assembly proceeded to receive commu- 
nications on the state of religion; and Messrs. How, Weeks, and Knapp were 
appointed a committee to prepare a connected narrative of the information 
that may be received on the subject, and submit it to the Assembly, After 
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some progress had been made, in receiving communications on the state of re- 
ligion, the Assembly adjourned till 4 o’clock, P. M. Concluded with prayer.” 


It will be recollected by the readers of this Magazine, that, © 


in a former number, notice was taken of a society recently es- 
tablished at Washington for the benefit of the Indians. This 
subject came before the Assembly, who expressed their favour- 
able opinion of that society, as will appear from the following 
minute : 


*‘* The committee, to which was referred a communication from Dr. Morse, 
Corresponding Secretary of the American Society for promoting the civiliza- 
tion and general improvement of the Indians within the United States; together 
with the constitution of said society, reported, that they had examined those 
documents, and they recommended the following resolutions, which were adopt- 
ed, viz : 

“1, That the General Assembly highly approve of the objects proposed to 
be accomplished by said society. 

«62, That the plan of operation of the said society appears calculated to awaken 
general attention to this important subject, to command great facilities, and ob- 
tain efficient means for promoting the temporal and eternal welfare of our hea- 
then neighbours; and for securing peace and friendly intercourse among those 
who have been too much alienated from each other, although belonging to the 
same common family. 

«© 3. The Assembly, therefore, would devoutly implore the blessing of the God 
of mercy upon the exertions of the said society ; and recommend to the rem- 
bers of the Church to lend what assistance they can, in forwarding this laudable 
design.” 


The contemplated union between our church and the Asso- 
ciate Reformed Church, was consummated during the sitting 
of the last Assembly. On Tuesday, May 2ist, the following 
communication from the general Synod of that: Church, was 
presented by a committee appointed for the purpose : 


* Resolved, That this Synod approve and hereby do ratify the plan of Union 
between the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church and the Associate 
Reformed Church, proposed by Commissioners from said Churches, 


‘‘ Extract from the minutes of the General Synod of the Associate Reformed 
Church.—Philadelphia, 21st May, 1822, 
“ James Lauri, Moderator, 
“J, AnBucKLE, Clerk. 


Resolved, That a copy of the above resolution, authenticated by the Mode- 
rator and the Clerk, be immediately sent to the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and that Rev. Ebenezer Dickey, and Dr. Robert Patterson be 
a committee to wait upon the Assembly with said resolution. 


“J, Anspuckte, Clerk.” 


The above communication having been read, the Assembly 
passed the following resolutions : 


“Resolved, That the Assembly receive this communication with great pleasure; 
and the Rev. Jonas Coe, D. D.; the Rev. Thomas M‘Auley, LL. D.; the Rev. 
William Gray, of the Presbytery of New York, and Mr. Divie Bethune were ap- 
pointed a committee to wait upon said Synod; and, inasmuch as the different 
Presbyteries under the care of the Synod, cannot appoint Delegates to attend 
the present General Assembly, cordially to invite all the Delegates to the Synod, 
to take their seats in this House, as members of the Assembly. 
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‘Resolved, moreover, that the committee aforesaid be directed to request 
the members of said Synod, to attend this Assembly on to-morrow, at 4 o’clock 
P. M. that we may, unitedly, return thanks to Almighty God for the consumma- 


tion of this union.” 

The committee named in the last resolution having discharged 
their pleasing duty, “‘ the members of the Synod attended” the 
next day in the afternoon, when “an appropriate psalm and 
hymn were sung, and two appropriate prayers were addressed 
to the throne of grace; one by a member of the Assembly and 
the other by a member of the Synod.” “ The scene was deeply 
interesting and affecting ;” it “‘ exhibited a union of heart, as 
well as a union in form.” 

It is matter of congratulation that two sections of the Presby- 
terian Church in this country, having the same admirable stand- 
ards of doctrine, and holding the same principles of ecclesiasti- 
cal government, long sundered apart by points, in our estimation, 
of no importance, have now become ONE CHURCH. We only re- 
gret that the union was not consummated with greater unan- 
imity on the part of our brethren; and that any whom we had 
hoped to receive as members of our family, should hesitate to 
dwell with us in the same habitation. 

It appears from the Assembly’s minutes, that they have un- 
der their care 66 presbyteries, and 1411 congregations. 

A committee was appointed by the Assembly for the purpose 
of proposing to the General Synod of the Reformed Dutch 
Church a union of correspondence; and we are gratified in 
learning that the proposition has been accepted by that body, 
and that they have appointed delegates to attend the next Gene- 
ral Assembly. 

In consequence of a communication from the managers of 
the United Foreign Missionary Society, the Assembly passed 
the following recommendatory resolutions : 

‘1, Resolved, That it be recommended to our churches to form Auxiliary 
Societies and Associations, in aid of the United Foreign Missionary Society, 
wherever it may be practicable. 

“2. Resolved, That it be recommended to our churches to take up collec- 
tions at the monthly concert prayer meetings, in aid of the funds of this So- 
ciety, that their alrns may ascend with their prayers for a memorial before God, 


and that their benefactions may prove how sincerely they desire the coming of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom and the conversion of the world.” 


This Society is sometimes confounded with “the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions.” But they are 
entirely distinct, though fellow labourers in the same biessed 
cause. The latter institution is located in New England; the 


_ former in New York, and is under the immediate patronage of 


the General Assembly of our church. It was originated by the 
Assembly ; when first established it embraced as members per- 
sons belonging to three denominations of Christians; but in 
consequence of the amalgamation of the Associate Reformed 
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Church with our church, it now embraces but two denomina- 
tions. To the support of this important society the Presbyte- 
rian church stands pledged. 

We take the liberty of suggesting to the managers the pro- 
priety of sending agents to solicit contributions from the churches ~ 
in New England. Agents from the American Board have, 
year after year, made numerous collections and formed auxiliary 
societies within the bounds of the Presbyterian church. The 
managers of the United Foreign Missionary Society have then 
a just claim to assistance from the churches in New England. 
We praise their exertions in the Missionary cause; we wish 
them increasing success. But have they done in the way of 
pecuniary contributions what their circumstances would have 
enabled them to do? A few have acted nobly; but the great 
body of Christians could have done much more. All that has 
been expended by the American Board might have been easily 
contributed by the New England churches without foreign aid, 
If then agents were sent by the managers of our society to visit 
those churches, a new argument might be urged which could 
not be resisted. They might say, “‘ we have helped you; and 
now in return we ask you to help us in the common cause.” 

But let it be observed, this is not proposed in order to relieve 
the Presbyterian churches. Relieve them, did we say? From 
what? A burden? What burden? What have they yet done in 
this great business of sending the gospel to the benighted pa- 
gans? Some congregations have freely and frequently contri- 
buted, but the great mass of our people have done very little. 
Cne eighth of a dollar contributed annually by every member 
of our numerous congregations, would not only replenish, but 
make our treasury overflow ; and there would be an abundance 
for some time for all our missionary purposes, both forezen and 
domestic. And could not almost every individual contribute 
such a pittance for sending the gospel to the destitute and 
perishing? Multitudes could give much more: many one do/- 
lar ; many five; many ten; many twenty; many fifty; not a few 
an hundred; and some, on whom God has bestowed abundant 
riches, two, three, four, five, and even one thousand dollars. 
Nothing is wanting but a willing heart. 

We are happy to state that the Assembly have appointed a 
third professor in their Theological Seminary at Princeton; and 
that the Rev. Charles Hodge was, with great unanimity, elected 
Professor of Oriental and Biblical Literature. 

This appointment will not, for three years, increase the ex-_ 
pense of the Assembly in supporting their Seminary ; for a few 
individuals have engaged, during that time, :to make up the ad- 
ditional sum which the salary allowed to this professor will oc- 
casion in the annual expenditure. 
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THE PHLADELPHIA SUNDAY AND ADULT SCHOOL UNION, 


Held their fifth annual meeting the 21st of May last, in the 
First Presbyterian Church. The report and the appendix which 
they have published, present an interesting view of the progress 
of those valuable auxiliaries to the gospel ministry, Sunday 
schools. In 1815, the first school of the kind in this country was 
established, whether at New York or at Philadelphia is of no 
great consequence. From that time to the present, they have 
spread over all our states with astonishing rapidity. 

The following statement of the number of schools in their 
connexion is given by this Union: 


“There have been added to the Sunday and Adult School Union within the 
past year, 89 schools, 473 teachers, and 7079 learners. 
“Making the whole number now in connexion, 402 schools, 4,197 teachers, 
and 31,297 learners. 
**Of the above schools, 
Four are in Massachusetts, 
Fifteen in New York. 
Seventy-seven in New Jersey. 
Two hundred and twenty-six in Pennsylvania. 
Sixteen in Delaware. 
Eighteen in Maryland. 
Twenty-three in Virginia and the District of Columbia. 
One in North Carolina. 
Twelve in South Carolina, 
Six in Kentucky. 
Two in Ohio. 
One in Indiana. 
One in Missouri. 
“In Philadelphia connected with the Union, 72 schools, 754 teachers, and 
7090 learners.” 


Unconnected with this society there are in Philadelphia “ 18 
schools, 190 teachers, and 1368 learners ;” which, added to those 
in connexion with the Union, make in all in this city 90 schools, 
944 teachers, 8458 learners. 

In regard to schools in other parts of this country, not in 
union with them, the Board inform us that they “can present 
but a partial statement.” 


“In Boston there are about 16 schools and 1500 learners. 

*‘In New York there are three Unions, having about 90 schools, 1100 teachers, 
and 8000 learners. 

“In Baltimore, 40 schools, 430 teachers, and 2825 learners.” 


Among the Indians there are more than eleven schools, in 
which are 508 scholars. 


_“ Three of the schools are located in New York; four in the Cherokee na- 
tion ; One in the Choctaw nation ; two in the Chickasaw nation; one in Indiana; _ 
two on the Arkansas, and one in Missouri.” | 


- During the year the Board have published : 


173,000 Tracts, 
81,000 Premium Books, 
25,000 Sunday School Hymn Books, 4th and 5th editions, 
1,000 Sunday School Prayer Book, 
2,000 Sunday School Teacher’s Guide, 











Advantages of Parental Instruction. 


3,000 Scripture Illustrations, 

3,000 Copies of the Fourth Annual Report, 

8,000 Class Books and Class Papers, 
500,000 Blue and Red Tickets.” 


“To a mind interested in the progress of the gospel, it is peculiarly delightful 
to survey, as from an eminence, the present state of the church, When Robert 
Raikes first put forth his hand to the erection of a Sunday school, little. did he 
suppose, that, under God, he was giving an impetus to the energies of Christen- 
dom. Little did he suppose, that, the few names assembled by his influence, 
were the first fruits of a whole generation. We, however, are privileged to be- 
hold, not only throughout Europe and America, but, also, in Asia and Africa, 
the sacred day devoted to training multitudes of infant hearts for Heaven.” 


This is encouraging indeed ; and we hope this society and all 
others of the kind will press on their benevolent work with in- 
creasing zeal, cheered by the smiles of Heaven, till in all lands 
and nations infant voices shall be heard singing the praises of 
our Immanuel. 


ee 
FROM BRUCE’S JUVENILE ANECDOTES, 


ADVANTAGES OF PARENTAL INSTRUCTION, 


“JT esteem it an honour,” said one, “that I am descended from ancestors 
more eminent for their piety than their rank, and more illustrious for their vir- 
tues than their wealth.” Such children are distinguished as the ‘seed which 
the Lord hath blessed ;” and “ they are beloved for the fathers’ sakes,”” They 
are early brought into the bond of the covenant, and are favoured with pious 
instruction, enforced by a holy example, and watered with many affectionate 
tears and prayers. In all cases, a religious education is a powerful restraint 
from the commission of sin; and in many instances it is blessed to the conver- 
sion of the youthful heart to Gop. ‘Timothy, by reading the holy scriptures, 
which, probably, he was early taught by his grandmother Lois, and his mother 
Eunice, was made wise unto salvation: and many of the brightest ornaments of 
the Christian church have received from godly parents their first serious im- 
pressions. 


ere ea 


“ Children,” says Mr. Cxciz, “ are capable of very early impressions. I im- 
printed on my daughter the idea of faith at a very early age. She was playing 
one day with a few beads, which seemed wonderfully to delight her. Her 
whole soul was absorbed in her beads, I said, ‘My dear, you have some pretty 
beads there ?? ‘Yes, papa.’ ‘And you seem vastly pleased with them?’ ‘Yes, 

apa.’ ‘Well now, throw ’em behind the fire.’ The tears started into her eyes. 
She locked earnestly at me, as if she sought to have a reason for so cruel a sa- 
crifice. ‘Well, my dear, do as you please: but you know I never told you to 
do any thing, which I did not think would be for your good.’ She looked at 
me a few moments longer, and then summoning up all her fortitude, her breast 
heaving with the effort, she dashed them into the fire. ‘Well,’ said I, ‘there 
let them lie: you shall hear more about them another time; but say no more 
of them now.” Some days after, I bought her a box full of larger beads, and 
toys of the same kind. When I returned home, I opened the treasure, and 
set it before her: she burst into tears with excessive Joy. ‘These, my child,’ 
said I, ‘are yours, because you believed me when I told you to throw those 
paltry beads behind the fire; your obedience has brought you this treasure. 
But now, my dear, remember as long as you live what Farra is. I did all this 
to teach you the meaning of faith. You threw your beads away when I bid 
you, because you had faith in me that 1 never advised you but for your good. 
Put the same confidence in Gop: believe every thing that he says in his word. 
Whether you understand it or not, have faith in him that he means your good.’”’ 
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Two ministers in a sea-port town on the coast of Hampshire, were re- 
cently requested to visit a Youne Man of genteel connexions, who, by his im- 
prudent and profligate conduct, had brought himself into a most embarrassed 
situation. After their introduction, they sat down, listened to his tale of dis- 
tress, and, by turns, sympathized, expostulated with, and advised him. On re- 
minding him of the advantages he had enjoyed while under the roof of his pa- 
rents, he burst into a flood of tears, and exclaimed, “Yes! I have known bet- 
ter—I have had one of the best of mothers—and through the sad round of dis- 
sipation which I have led, her prayers and her counsels have followed me. Her 
letters have been treasured up as my richest jewels, and in my moments of soli- 
tude and reflection, I read them again and again with increased interest and 
delight. O that I had followed her advice! but—I have wanted resolution !” 
Inquiring of his little girl, about five years of age, whether she could read, he 
again wept, and said, that having had a religious education himself, he could: . 
not neglect to furnish his child with similar advantages: she could read the 
New Testament, and he had taught her Dr. Watts’s Catechism, and several of 
his hymns. The dear little creature was then desired to repeat to them one 
of the hymns, and part of the catechism, which she did with a simplicity and 
tenderness, that will never be forgotten. They left the house overwhelmed 
with the traces they had discovered of the good effects of parental instruction. 


“My mother,” says Mr. NewTon, the revered Rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, 
“was a pious experienced Christian. I was her only child; and as she was of 
a weak constitution and retired temper, the care of my education was almost 
her sole employment. Ata time when I could not be more than three years 
of age, she taught me English, and with so much success, (as I had something 
of a forward turn) that when I was but four years old, I could read with pro- 
priety in any common book that offered. She stored my memory, which was 
then very retentive, with many valuable pieces, chapters and portions of Scrip- 
ture, catechisms, hymns, and poems, My temper, at that time, seemed quite 
suitable to her wishes; for I had little inclination to the noisy sports of chil- 
dren, but was most pleased when in her company, and always as willing to 
learn as she was to teach me. How far the best education may fall short of 
reaching the heart, strongly appeared in the sequel of my history ; yet, for the 
encouragement of pious parents to go on in the good way of doing their part 
faithfully, towards forming their children’s minds, I think I may properly pro- 
pose myself as an instance. These early impressions were a great restraint 
upon me; they returned again and again; and it was very long before I could 
wholly shake them off; and when the Lord at length opened my eyes, I found 
great benefit from the recollection of them. Besides, my dear mother often 
commended me, with many prayers and tears to Gop ; and I have no doubt that 
I reap the fruits of her prayers to this hour.” 


Mr. Scort, the venerable expositor of the Bible, speaking of his early years, 
bears the following testimony to the advantages of religious instruction. “A 
hymn,” says he, “of Dr. Watts, entitled ‘The all-seeing Gop,’ at this time fell in 
my way: I was much affected with it, and having committed it to memory, was 
frequently repeating it, and was thus continually led to reflect on my guilt and 
danger.” ‘ Parents,” he adds, “may from this inconsiderable circumstance be re- 
minded, that it is of great importance to store their children’s memories with 
useful matter, instead of suffering them to be furnished with such corrupting 
trash as is commonly taught them. They know not what use God may make 
of these early rudiments of instruction in future life.” 


A Crerermay, who is now fulfilling the duties of his office with faithfulness 
‘and punctuality, was asked, when examined for orders by the bishop’s chaplain, 
whether he had made divinity his study? He replied, that he had not particularly 
studied it; “but,” said he, “my mother taught me the scriptures.” “Ah!” 
said the chaplain, “‘mothers can do great things!” The young man was ex- 
amined with respect to the extent of his knowledge, was approved, ‘ordained, 
and desired to preach before the bishop. 
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The Treasurer of the Trustees of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, acknowledges the receipt of the followingiisums 
for their Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. during the 
month of July last, viz. 


Of Rev. Dr. John M‘Dowell, from Rev. Joseph L. Shafer, Newton, Sus- 





sex county, New Jersey, for the Contingent Fund - = = $15 00 
Of Rev. William J. Armstrong, Trenton, for ditto - - = 20 00 
Of Rev. William Ruffner, Timber Ridge and vhacaac. Presbytery of 

Lexington, Virginia, for ditto -  - 10 00 
Of Joseph Cowan, sg from Rev. Dr. Speece, same Presbytery, for 

ditto - - - 21 00 

And from Rev. William Colhoon, Brown’ * Meetinghouse, ditto for 

ditto - 20 00 
Of Rev. Mr. Goodell, ‘from Major Alexander, Lexington, Vinginia, for 

ditto ee - 20 00 
Of Samuel Bayard, Esq. Princeton, for nA PRR Be a ge acs 26 43 
Of David Boyd, Esq. Schenectady, for ditto - - - - 21 00 
Of Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, for ditto - = 53 60 
Of Rev. Joseph Campbell, Hackett’s town and Pleasant reais Newton 

Presbytery, for ditto - - 11 00 
Of Rev. William S. Reid, Lynchburg, ‘Virginia, Hanover Presbytery, 


for ditto - - 27 97 


Amount received for the Contingent Fund {$246 00 

Of Mr. William Bradford, fourth instalment, for the Permanent Fund 10 00 
Of Robert Harris, Sen, Esq. (per John Robinson, Esq. of Charleston, 
South Carolina,) being the contribution from Unity and Steel creek 
congregation, in Concord reece a North — for the south- 


ern professorship - - + 50 00 
Of Rev. Thomas C. Henry, Presbytery of Harmony, South Carolina, 

his second and third instalments, for ditto - = 100 00 
Of Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, for six months of his first year’s subscrip- 

tion, for the Oriental and Biblical Literature Professorship - - 25 00 
Of Rev. Dr. A. Alexander, semcarie emi of different pape names 

not mentioned, for ditto —- - 70 00 
Of Thomas H. Mills, Esq. the payment of his first note for the ‘Wood- 

hull scholarship - - 500 00 


Of Rev. John Joyce, for the Camden and Salem scholarship, South Ca- 
rolina, viz. 


Mrs. I. K. Douglass, five instalments in full of her subscription 100 00 
Mrs. William Lang’s first instalment - - - - = «= 2000 
And Mrs. Whitaker’s instalment : - - - 20 00 


Of Rev. Thomas S. Wickes, West Farms, New York, one year’s in- 
terest on his proportion for the scholarship to be endowed by the 
Senior Classof 1819 - - - = += = «© = «+ 1000 


Total $1151 60 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Preparing for the press, ““An Answer to the Rev. Mr. M‘Masters’s Five Letters, 
addressed to the friends of union, on the subject of Psalmody. By Jonathan 
Freeman, Pastor of the United Churches of Bridgetown and Greenwich, West 
Jersey.” 


Alexander Towar, No. 255, Market street, Philadelphia, has in press, Bishop 
Horne’s Commentary on the Book of Psalms, with a Memoir of the Life, and 
Portrait of the Author, in one vol. octavo. 


